ve 
ons 


hand-thrown 
Rowantree 


pottery 
unique plastic pieces 


handmade 
ceramics 


A wonderful selection of contemporary articles for 
the home awaits you at America House. Many pieces 
are one-of-a-kind, each is handmade by a master crafts- 
man, and all are well priced. 


‘AMERICA 


* 


59nd Street just East 
* + * of Madison Avenue 
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Aileen O. Webb A Silversmith Speaks Up About His Craft by Arthur J. Pulos 


Published bi-monthly and copyright 
1953, by Craft Horizons, Ine. 601 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, Aileen O. 
Webb, President, Daniel Mebane, 
Treasurer. Price 75 cents. Four dol- Craftsman’s World 

lars a year. Reentered as second class 
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the Post Office at New York, N. Y., The Workshop Ribs, Lifters, Shavers, Bats by Paul St.-Gaudens 
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Distinctive Danish Textile Design by Inge Jensen Brouard 
A Master Plays Wide Field by Mary Lyon 


Pageantry in Needlework by Merton and Peggy Barry 


Handweaver Prospers with the Haute Couture by Peggy [ves 


Exhibitions 


For general reference to Craft Horizons con- 

sult the Art Index in any public library. 

Complete copies on microfilm are available The Bookshelf 
to subscribers from University Microfilms, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


OUR COVER *® Glass in shell form designed by Tapio Wirkkala, Finnish 
sculptor, photographed on mirror to throw a reflection. The color application 
is our own: Wirkkala works only in clear or opalescent glass. Story page 8. 
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what karat golds 
should craftsmen use? 


An Introduction to harat Golds 
for Handcrafismen gives you 

the answer with basic facts about 
karat golds and how to work 
with them. Write for your free 
copy of this informative booklet 
today. 


Craft Service Department + Handy & Harman 
82 Fulton Street + New York 38, New York 


-HOMEWEAVERS... NEW YARNS! 
DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“WE FILL ORDERS RANGING FROM 1 OZ. TO 1000 LBS.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con. 


cerning our yarns which hove been acclaimed by 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their wide 
range for distinctive styling and designing 
BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 
RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


All our metallic are non-tarnishable and washable 


These represent our stondara 


we available at all times 


supply and 
| “FOR YARN NEEDS" py “HOME YARN LEADS” 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. A, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


CRAFTSMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


Current throughout the year. Good Design 1953 exhibition spon 
sored by Museum of Modern Art and Merchandise Mart in 
Chicago, at the Mart in Chicago, 


Through Summer. Fourth Annual “Young Americans” (ompeti 
tion, Gallery of America House, 32 East 52nd Sweet, New 


York City. 


Through ‘uly 15. First Annual Ceramic Exhibition sponsored by 
the Ceramic League of Miami, Inc. Lowe Gallery, University 
of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 


Through July 17. Craft Workshop, courses for amateur and ad 
vanced craftsmen, Pi Beta Phi Schoo! and University of Ten 
nessee, Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 


Through July 19. Furniture, Costume and Textiles, Index of 
American Design, Exhibition at the New Jersey State Mu- 
seum, State House Annex, Trenton, New Jersey 


Through July 26. Craft Show, the Sarasota Summer Festival of 
the Arts, Sarasota, Florida, 


Through August 2. Thirteenth season for Arts and Craft< at the 
Coach House Workshop, Mason, New Hampshire. 


Through August 15. Regional Craft Exhibition—Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont—from which items will be selected 
for the national exhibition Designer-Craftsmen, 1953, at the 
Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire 


Through August 28. Four sessions for classes in gilding. ceram 
ies, metaleraft, jewelry, rug hooking, woodcarving, painting 
and drawing for craftsmen and teachers, Fletcher Farm Craft 
School, Ludlow, Vermont. 


Through August 29. Summer session pottery course: three week 
periods with the following: Warren MacKenzie, the st. Pau! 
Gallery: Peter Voulkos, Archie Brav Foundation, at Black 
Mountain College, Black Mountain, North Carolina 


Through September 4. Summer session, School of Cratts— mini 
mum two-week enrollment required—at Haystack Mountain, 
Liberty, Maine. 


July. Sealamandré Museum Exhibits: “Textiles Used in the 
Colonial Shrines of America”, Albany Art Institute, Albany, 
New York: “Two Hundred Years of Textile Designs”. CLeorge 


Thomas Hunter Art Gallery, Chattanooga, Tennessee; “Chi 
nese Textiles of the Manchu Dynasty”, The Brick Store 
Museum, Kennebunk, Maine: “Summer Fantasies” (Con 


temporary Prints), the Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, 


New York City 


July 1-31. Exhibition of American Craftsmen, recent work by 50 
craftsmen selected by the University of Hlinois fer its 1953 
Festival of Contemporary Art, circulated by the Smithsonian 
Institution, at the Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, New 
Hampshire 


July 9-August 9. Exhibition of Japanese Painting and Sculpture, 
on loan from the Japanese government, at the Seattle Art 
Museum, Seattle, Washington. 


July 15-Mugust 16. Design from Britain Exhibition, sponsored by 
the Smithsonian Institution, at the Museum of Cranbrook 


Academy of Art. Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


July 20 through 24. Southern Highlands Handicraft Fair at the 
City Auditorium, Asheville, North Carolina 


July 31-Mugust 2. 1953 Fair of Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, 


on the Campus of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania 


fugust. Scalamandré Museum Exhibits: “Chinese Textiles of the 
Manchu Dynasty”, Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, New 
Hampshire; “Two Hundred Years of Textile Design”, George 
Hunter Art Gallery, Chattanooga, Tennessee: “Summer Fan- 
tasies” (contemporary prints), the Scalamandré Museum of 


Textiles, New York City 
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of the ROCHESTER 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES FOR THE 
DESIGNER-CRAFTSMAN 


DESIGNER-TECHNICIAN 
WITH INDUSTRY 


CRAFTS TEACHER 


HE School for American Craftsmen offers programs 


in four fields: Ceramics, Metalcrafts, Textiles and 
Woodworking. Students prepare for careers as self 
employed Designer-Craftsmen, as Desiqner-Technicians 


with industry, and as Craft Teachers 


A distinguished faculty, outstanding equipment and facili 
ties, and a realistic educational program based or 
learning by doing” give character to programs which 
lead to the A.A.S. degree. The workshop method of in 


struction offers each student maximum opportunity 


individual progress 


FOR CATALOGS AND INFORMATION WRITE THE SUPERVISOR 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 


65 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, SOUTH * ROCHESTER 8, NEW YORK 


CRAFTSMEN'’S CALENDAR 


fugust 1-31, Furniture, Costume and Textiles, Index of American 
Design, Exhibition at the Wilmington Society of Fine Arts, 
Delaware Art Center, Wilmington, Delaware. 


fugust 7-15. Fourth Annual Arts & Crafts Sale and Exhibit, The 
Liberty Arts & Crafts Guild, Liberty, New York, 


fugust 11-September 27. Furniture manufactured by Thonet In 
dustries on Exhibition. Examples of the original bentwood 
chairs made in the 1830s and the tubular steel chairs de 
signed by Mies van der Rohe, Breuer and Le Corbusier and 
manufactured by this company in the 1930s will be included 


At the Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 


fugust 23 through September 12. Second Exhibition of the Con 
necticut Craft Society, Main Gallery, Silvermine Guild of 
Artists, Inc., Silvermine Road, Norwalk, Connecticut. 


fugust 30-September 24. Design from Britain Exhibition, spon 
sored by the Smithsonian Institution, at the Walker Art Cen 
ter, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


September 4. Competition closes on entries for original design and 
construction for contemporary lamps in the contest sponsored 
by The American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 32. East 
52nd Street, New York City 


September 4-27. Fourth Annual Exhibition of Ceramic Art, spon 
sored by The Kiln Club of Washington, under the auspices 
of the National Collection of Fine Arts, at the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 


September 5. Entries and entry fee due for the Twelfth Annual 
Louisiana State Art Exhibition. Exhibitors must be living in 
the state at the time of the exhibition. Paintings, graphic 
art, sculpture, ceramics are eligible without entry or hanging 
fee. Louisiana Art Commission, Old State Capitol, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 


September 13-October 11. Twelfth Annual Louisiana State Art 
Exhibition, painting, graphic art, sculpture and ceramics at 
the Old State Capitol, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


September 15-October 15, Exhibition of Japanese Painting and 
Sculpture, on loan from the Japanese government, at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ilinois. 


September 16-30. Lamp and Shade Exhibition at the Gallery, 
America House, 32 East 52nd Street, New York City, 


October 5-26, Design from Britain Exhibition, sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Institution, at the Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


October 15, Closing date for entries and fees for the Fiber, Clay 
and Metal Open Competition in the media of ceramics, metal, 
jewelry, weaving, decorated textiles, wood and enamels. 
$1000 in prizes. St. Paul Gallery and School of Art, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


October 15 through December. Designer Craftsmen, U.S.A. 1953, 
a National Exhibition of the work of American Craftsmen, co 
sponsored by The American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 
Inc.. and the Brooklyn Museum at the Brooklyn Museum, 
Brooklyn, New York 


Nevember 1-30. Furniture, Costume and Textiles, Index of Ameri 
can Design, Exhibition at Moore Institute of Art, Science & 
Industry, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


November 9-30, Design from Britain Exhibition, sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Institution, at the J. B. Speed Art Museum, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Vovember 12-December 24, Exhibition of Fiber, Clay and Metal 
following a competition sponsored by the St. Paul Gallery 
and School of Art and the Junior League of St. Paul, Ine., 
at the “:. Paul Gallery and School of Art, St. Paul, Minne 
sota 


November 15-December 15, Exhibition of Japanese Painting and 
Sculpture, on loan from the Japanese government, at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Textured tapestry by an Indonesian youth, in beige 
to brown natural fibers. Courtesy of Eleanor Richards. 
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Craftsmanship 


and Design 


There was a time when the humblest craftsman produced excellent and 
beautiful things as a matter of course and without much conscious concern 
with principles of “design.” This was so because the pre-industrial crafts- 
man worked within a well-established tradition, using forms which had 
been perfected through continuous adaptation by successive generations 
of skilled craftsmen. These forms evolved in response to real needs and 


were a commonplace of daily living. 


The contemporary artist-craftsman no longer works within an established 
tradition; nor is he a simple artisan contributing an essential skill to the 
common life of the community. The artist-craftsman of today, while main- 
taining contact with the soundest traditions of his craft, must relate his 
work to the conditions of a highly-industrialized society, and must explore 
new forms that are appropriate to modern life and technology. Under these 
circumstances an understanding of the language of design and cultivation 


of a “design sense” are an essential part of his training and outlook. 


But there is a danger in any approach which tends to stress visual de- 
sign as an end in itself, as something apart from craftsmanship. For in 
isolating design as a special and separate aspect of his work, the crafts- 
man is perpetuating the unhealthy separation of art and technology which 


has contributed to the degradation of form in the industrial arts during 


the past century. A nineteenth century craftsman once said “nothing looks 


well that has been done for looks.” This is an over-simplication, but it 


gets at the heart of much that is wrong in the contemporary scene. 


Design and craftsmanship are inseparable aspects of all well done things. 
In the absence of an established tradition of form which is relevant to 
modern life and technology, the artist-craftsman can turn for guidance to 
such principles and standards as have evolved during the past half-century 
or more of the so-called “modern” movement in design. But principles of 
design which have not been fused with technical mastery and heightened 
sensibility are mere exercises in logic from which only lifeless forms will 
emerge. These principles can come to life only when they have been taken 
out of the design studio and into the workshop and factory so that design- 


ing and making become a single process. Don WALLANCE 
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a Sculptor’s glass fired with poetry 


BY ANNIKKI TOIKKA-KARVONEN 
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{pers Wirkkata. by the merest chance, became an 
“EL artist in glass. In 1946 the Karhula-littala Glass 
Works decided to expand its art glass production which, 
during the war years. had been limited. In order to get 
new and fresh designs they announced an open competi- 
tion. Among the competitors, in addition to many experi- 
enced glass designers. was Tapio Wirkkala, a well-known 
sculptor and graphic artist but a novice as far as glass was 
concerned. He knew very little about glass designing and 
certainly nothing about glassmaking. This fact may have 
accounted in part for the unusual freshness and lack of 
prejudice in his designs. Wirkkala won every first prize 
and all of his designs were accepted for production. 

Today when one considers the pieces that Wirkkala 
submitted for the competition, they do not seem very 
daring. But in 1946 they were so revolutionary that the 
glass masters of littala refused to blow them, claiming 
that it would be impossible to make such designs in glass, 
and that if it were possible to make them it would be 
absolutely impossible to sell them. Who would ever buy 
an asymmetrical vase. for instance? It was some time be- 
fore the craftsmen agreed to do their utmost to execute 
Wirkkala’s designs. But once won over. they became his 
enthusiastic friends. 

Wirkkala’s first glass designs were quite conventional 
in form and served mainly as a background for rich 
decoration applied by cutting or engraving. A talented 
graphic artist, he at once achieved decoration of an ex- 
tremely fine quality-—particularly the gracious, ephem- 
eral, diamond-engraved drawings. He learned quickly to 
use the diamond drill himself and astonished older crafts- 
men with his masterly way of moving it along a glass 
surface. What is more. when his right hand tired or was 


W irkkala conjures with free- 

form, mysterious and enchanting shapes. 
Comb-grinding adds rhythmic, 

organic decoration to some prleces, 
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injured, as sometimes happened, he took the drill in his 
left and went steadily on with his work. 

Though his engraved glass had many admirers, and 
with good reason, Wirkkala felt a lack of real artistic 
growth and development. So he abandoned all decoration 
except a ribbed line made with a very thin grinding 
wheel. The thin parallel lines accentuate the form of the 
object but are not meant as ornamentation. Blowing is 
the fundamental phase in glassmaking; consequently, new 
approaches must be found in the development of blowing, 
not in the decoration of objects already blown. Having 
grasped this, Wirkkala seeks to find natural, living 
dynamic forms that in themselves express and enhance 
the beauty of glass. 

While Wirkkala no longer engraves objects, he does 
sometimes design figure compositions on blocks, cones or 
platters in which the engravings are the main thing. The 
decoration, however rich, does not compete with the form 
or disturb it as so often happens in glassmaking. With 
the exception of diamond-cutting, Wirkkala does not en- 


grave his compositions himself; that work is done by ex- 
pert craftsmen. His designs are never etched. 

Very few glass designers blow glass themselves and 
Wirkkala is no exception. The fact is that glassblowing 
is a very specialized craft in itself and may take as many 
as ten years for a thorough apprenticeship. The glass de- 
signer and the glass master may be compared to the play- 
wright and the actor; each is an artist though of a differ- 
ent kind and of a different school. Wirkkala realized, 
nevertheless, that though he could never become a glass 
master, he should know thoroughly the techniques of 
glassmaking in order to become a first-class designer. To 
this end he left his studio in Helsinki and went to littala 
to observe everything and to learn as much as possible. 

Anyone who has ever visited a glass works knows that 
it can hardly be described as a factory. It is, rather, an 
artisan’s workshop reminiscent of the Middle Ages; its 
equipment and working methods are almost exactly the 
same as they have been for centuries. Glass is still made 
by hand. No machine is a substitute for the human hand 


Comb-grinding gives shell-like texture to pieces below. At top of opposite page, 
“Chantarelle”, thin fllower-like vase with ribbed lines to accentuate its delicate curves. 
At bottom, hand-ground crystal vase reflects quivering lights and shadows. 
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Wirkkala consults engraver on details of 
his vase called “Window.” About 50 percent of 
all pieces is the normal rejection rate. 


in such work. The amount of glass needed, its thickness. 
its heat, its shape, its surface—everything depends on the 
skill and aceuracy of the workers. 

One must always be loyal to the natural laws of glass 
and not try to force it into forms that are alien to its own 
character. Glass must always remain glass. It must not 
imitate any other material such as clay or metal—an 
error which often creeps into modern Italian glass. Wirk- 
kala has never left the glass stand since finding his way 
there. He supervises his work all along the line and occa- 
sionally takes up the tools himself to help the glass master 
arrive at some specific form with exactitude. He is flexible 
in taking suggestions from the glass master and even in 
changing his plans in the process of execution. He pays 
no attention whatsoever to the wishes and whims of the 
buying public. It is he who creates the fashion and molds 
taste. Thus his work is not hindered by the question of 
what will sell well; his only problem is to realize his 
own concept and dream. His works are created more at 
the glass stand than at the drawing board and many 
ideas are conceived as he watches the mass of clowing. 
molten glass that grows, changes color and form, twists 
and takes shape at the end of the blowing rod. 

Although Wirkkala has experimented successfully with 
colored glass, he is no longer interested in it. Concerned 
only with the potentialities of form and line in the ma- 
terial, he regards color as secondary. There is only one 
colored glass—-his own invention--which he approves and 
sometimes uses. He calls it moon-glass, a translucent. 
bluish-white substance in which he has tried to imitate the 
chiaroscuro of an old cathedral with moonlight filtering 
through its dim windows. Actually, it is no definite color 
at all; it is only a shadow, a haze which quivers some- 
where within the glass or behind it without disturbing its 
translucency or its clear form. 

“Chantarelle.” a small vase decorated with ribbed-line 
cutting, was Tapio Wirkkala’s first great success. It made 
him famous throughout Scandinavia. Since then he has 
turned toward more massive forms. An imaginative per- 
son, seething with new ideas, he also is well disciplined 
and self-critical to an extent that permits him to accept 
only the best. One of his specialties, employing an early 
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technique, .is comb-grinding. This is done with a device 
which simplifies the work of cutting deep erystal. A fur- 
rowed grinding belt cuts about ten furrows at a time, side 
by side. It leaves an even. finely-ground surface which 
does not look like machine work but gives the effect of 
glass that has been sand-blasted. The furrows, unnoticeable 
in themselves, serve to accentuate the form of the object. 

Sharp-cut as diamonds or round and smooth like 
molten glass. pieces maintain the innate character of glass 

one of our most wonderful, most poetic materials, And 
although they are indeed hard they are not dead, but 
give the effect of living. moving. growing. Wirkkala’s lat- 
est are big shallow bowls or plates of thick glass blown first 
by the glass master to a regular shape. then ground with 
a large flat grinding stone. so that while the inner surface 
preserves its round smoothness the outside is cut boldly 
to a few large facets. The rim is often ground to a thin, 
sharp edge, an effect which blowing alone could not give. 
The facets of the bottom reflect light in an enchanting 
way. making the whole piece look much more complicated 
and mysterious than it really is. It creates an illusion, as 


though the facets, cuttings and contours continued on 
inside the glass. This might be called four-dimensional 
elass—-the fourth dimension a magic effect of reflections 
and counter-reflections. 

Another kind of glass, unique with Wirkkala, is ham- 
mered, The rim of a thick blown object, such as an 
ashtray or fruit bowl, is broken by a hammer to get an 
uneven, angular edge that reflects light like a faceted 
gem or a piece of broken ice. The process is very difheult 
and the rate of rejections rises to ninety percent, 

Tapio Wirkkala has become a great glass artist, living 
with the glass masters and the glass itself as it melts, 
flows. congeals. He works on firm ground, accepting no 
artificial solutions. This. coupled with his remarkably 
vital talent. has made him one of the leading person- 
alities in glass design in all Europe. 


Tapio Wirkkala, young artist from Helsinki, Finland, 
works in various mediums. Primarily a sculptor, Mr. Wirk- 
kala is noted also for his work in glass and in plywood. See 
“Plywood Sculpture” in Craft Horizons, October, 1952. 


Decorative engraved pieces: far left, 
“Campanile”; next, “Reindeers at Lake.” 
Left, symbolic religious scene. 

Below, glowing, free-form, crystal vase. 
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Le ( orbusier, helou 
a painting, a chair, book jacket, 
apartment building. 


George Nelson designs 
a clock, an interior, bubble 


lamps and a kitchen. 


MODULOR 


Vax Bill, above. 


a painting, a dwelling, a 


chair, a monument. 
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Herbert Matter, photographer, 
does an advertisement, 
a Calder film, a brochure. 


BY LEO LIONNI 


Education for Designers 


Leo Lionni, designer and art director of 
Fortune, wrote “Education for Designers” 
for the wGa Journal, Vol. IV, No. 5, pub- 
lished by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. It is reprinted, courtesy of the A\GA 
Journal. together with graphic material 
chosen by Mr, Lionni to illustrate his thesis. 


Sometimes our ability to formulate conclu- 
sions seems to precede our ability to accept 
them, The other day | caught myself with 
a sense of surprise when | read in Le Cor- 
busier’s litthe book Le Modulor that the 
layout is by the author. A Le Corbusier 
layout should not be more surprising than 
a Le Corbusier painting, a Le Corbusier 
sculpture, a Le Corbusier chair, or, for 
that matter, a Le Corbusier building. 

Although Le Corbusier's wonderfully in- 
tegrated versatility is in a sense a personal 
characteristic, it is also indicative of the 
broadening area on which the designer 
operates today. An automobile by Gropius, 
a page by Max Bill, a sandal by Rudolsky, 
an ad by Matter, a lamp by Brodovitch, an 
ashtray by Noguchi, a toy by Eames, a 
helicopter by Lustig, are an additional 
sampling of evidence. A more complete list- 
ing could include almost every mature de- 
signer today. It is surprising indeed to find 
an artist who can happily isolate himself 
in one particular cubicle of specialization, 
ignoring the other rooms in the house and 
the corridor that serves them all. 

It was not so long ago w hen understand. 
ing of the meanings and makings of space 
and form were an exclusive prerogative of 
the architectural profession. Architecture 
seemed then to be the final, if not the only, 
objective measure of the arts. But recent 
investigations of the world of vision have 
made it clear that the principles that gov- 
ern space and form and symbolic com- 
munication flow through all fields of art 
and design, relating and integrating ex- 
periences of outwardly different nature but 
of similar inner structure. And no con- 
temporary designer, with a vital urge for 
growth and a sense of relationships, can 
fail to move from question to question in 
search of deeper and broader levels of 
truth. Even the typographer, perhaps the 
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most narrowly specialized designer, who 
for centuries has been obsessed with the 
self-imposed limitations of two-dimensional 
statics, ix bound to discover that a book or 
a magazine is a three-dimensional thing 

Principles turn up most unexpectedly 
and no one direction points to guaranteed 
answers. Music may reveal lows of visual 
modules and organization, Gestalt psychol- 
ogy may not only explain but instigate 
means of visual communication, and the 
steps from psychology to anthropology. 
from anthropology to archeology, from 
archeology to history. from history to so- 
ciology. and from sociology to the burning 
reality of contemporary polities are grad 
ual, tempting, and almost unavoidable. And 
as the designer will inevitably stop to think 
about his thinking he'll also find himself 
involved in philosophy. 

Thus the process of the designer's de- 
velopment is intricate and endless and no 
doubt the roots are within himself. And vet 
in most instances, the direction of his 
growth will follow the direction of this 
formal education. 

In most educational fields there are two 
main orientations the empirical with em 
phasis on the development of technical 
skills, and the theoretical with accent on 
understanding of inner meanings and rela- 
tionships. In the field of design many 
schools have been reasonably successful in 
preparing practical specialists—the draw 
ing boards in the ofliwes of architects, in 
dustrial designers, art directors, fashion de 
signers and decorators are adequately 
manned by skillful technicians. 

On the other hand, schools that can give 
the aspiring designer a well-rounded, hu- 
manistic, pre-specialization course in de- 
sign, are tragically lacking. With a few 
experimental exceptions, there seems to be 
no bridge between the neutral generalities 
of the high school curriculum and the rigid 
ity of the specialized education, and most 
students are faced with a choice of special 
ization without the slightest trace of theo- 
retical background. The word design in 
many schools still stands for a semester of 
elementary exercises in’ two-dimensional 
abstract composition, 

The need for a school that prepares de- 
signers (in the non-specialized sense) is 
quite pressing. Neither the universities nor 
the art schools seem to have recognized 
the need and, if they have, the courage and 
convictions that can force a solution seem 
to have failed them. A strongly design- 


Nivola: a barbecue.a 
water color.a shoe advertisement, 


a metal sculpture. 


divin Lustig: apartment 
hotel, Beverly Hills; helicopter; 


hook jacket: interior. 
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Poster by Lionni; display, 
the Museum of Modern Art; 
un ad, and a mosaic. 


view 


The Toy by Charles Eames: 
his new wire shell 
chair. and his own house. 


oriented liberal arts course could be or- 
ganized within the existing college frame 
work and might partly fill the gap between 
high school and the specialized design 
courses. But, as always, the real answer is 
going to come from an entirely new ap- 
proach that will take from the widening 
range of the designer's activities and in- 
terests the clue for a general design educa- 
tion. What is needed is a school that can 
provide the designer with those founda- 
tions of thinking and feeling on which he 
can erect structures capable of withstand. 
ing fleeting fashions and partisan polemics. 
It should equip him with the clarity of vi- 
sion which later more specialized skills will 
translate into a language of signs and 
things. It should give him the early habit 
of measuring his compromises and his in- 
legrity. But above all, the school should 
hand him no answers, but a life full of 
questions-—because the moment he stops 
wondering and exploring, his creativity will 
freeze into the deadly routine of a duplicat- 
ing machine. 

Design is a young profession and every 
practising designer has suffered its grow- 
ing pains. We have improvised and 
stumbled along by sheer intuition; the time 
has come to examine our intentions, mo- 
tivations, and the significance of our work 
with adult candor and measure it against 
our purest concepts of a civilized humanity. 
We will then discover not only new direc- 
tions for our own future but the educa- 
tional basis for a profession which can 
never be less than a way of life. 


Credits. page 14: Le Corbusier's Marseilles 
apartment house. courtesy the Museum of 
Vodern Art, photo by Bernard Hoesli, Max 
Bill chair, Fabry Associates, Inc., photo 
courtesy Knoll Associates, Inc.: his monu- 
ment. the Museum of VYodern Art, photo by 
Soichi Sunami. Nelson's clock and lamps, 
Howard Miller Clock Co., Zeeland, Mich.; 
his desk, Herman Miller Furniture Co.; 
kitchen, photo Ezra Stoller. Page 15: ad 
and brochure for Knoll Associates, Inc.; 
Calder film strip, courtesy Herbert Mat- 
ter. Pages 16 and 17: Lustig helicopter 
for Roteron Company ; apartment, photo by 
Julius Shulman; interior, photo by Ezra 
Stoller. Eames’ Toy designed for Tigrett 
Enterprises of Chicago, and his house, 
courtesy Charles Eames; chair, Herman 
Miller. Lionni’s display, at Museum of Mod. 
ern Art, photo Ezra Stoller ; ad layout, print- 
ing calculator, Olivetti Corp. of America. 
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Planned for daily use and current eating manners, 
“New Equations” ware was designed by Fong Chow for the Glidden 
Pottery. Plates handblocked in triangular motif. 
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turies toward the formal, the over-elaborate: turning 
back to a more casual way of life, we need the appoint- 
ments to fit our new customs. In America a woman is at 
once housewife, mother and career woman, all in one. 
Father is a businessman, perhaps, all-round repairman in 
the house; he is also gardener and he drives and looks 
after the car. So we are looking for multi-functional 
pieces for living, instead of Grandmother's elegant things. 
With due respect to our elders, we reason as follows: 1. 
Functionally, we need pieces that are not easily chipped, 
j that are easy to clean; that can be used from oven to 

dining table, from table to out-door entertaining; for 

every meal, not just twice a year; 2. Esthetically, we want 

simple pieces to fit our surroundings because we are 


\ | YoDAY we are reversing the trend of the last few cen- 


growing ever more conscious of the desire to bring out 
the true beauty of materials—instead of following the 
artificial, Victorian taste which covered up everything. If 
decoration or pattern is needed, it should arise from 
honest expression of the material itself. Clay should look 
like natural earth and its mother, the rocks. Glaze should 
look like glaze. and not like lacquer or paint. Sculptured 
detail should give additional satisfaction and enrichment 
to stark shapes. Thus a handle may become something 
more than a mere loop; rather, an extra-inviting element 
for the hand to hold. the eye to enjoy. 

During the four years | spent at the Boston Museum 
School, majoring in ceramics, | was chiefly absorbed in 
experimenting with glazes. | acquired the basic knowledge 
of throwing on the wheel. But | was more deeply inter- 
ested in methods of reducing copper glazes to obtain reds 
and purples. In giving consideration to shapes at that 


otter adapts 
an ancient craft 


time. | was strongly influenced by the simple, early 
Chinese pots of the Sung dynasty (tenth to twelfth cen- 
turies). It was not unt'l | came to the New York State 
College of Ceramics at Alfred University, two years ago, 
that I mastered any real control in throwing. Along with 
this new development, | became interested in designing 
industrial plaster work. 

Many potters are skeptical about designing for industry 
as, indeed, | was myself. But | have discovered in the 
course of a year of association with the Glidden Pottery 
at Alfred that designing for a small pottery such as 
Glidden can be creative work. It is also a challenge in 
combining handwork with the advantages—and limita. 
tions--of the machine. 

We know that there is still a great quantity of pottery 
being made entirely by hand all over the world——in 
China, Japan, South America and even in most European 
countries. Some of these objects are excellent, but not 
necessarily better than pieces made in the United States, 
and sometimes no better than a_ well-designed, mass- 
produced (or semi-mass produced) item. For labor alone 
will not make a beautiful design; there must also be a 
true understanding of the material and of the needs of 
our age. It is the lack of this which is responsible for 
putting on the market many pots—and other objects 
which may justly be said to “torture the medium.” 

In my attempt at Glidden’s to combine a handcraft with 
the machine, | have noted several points which may be 
useful to the potter who is undecided about which direc- 
tion to take. There the Ram process is used for pressing 
plastic clay between upper and lower dies. A feature, 
unique in our type of production, is the use of compressed 


BY FONG CHOW 


Classical wheel-thrown pieces with celadon 
glazes: at left, celadon vase, crackled ; 
small bowl with cut-away 

design under a mat speckled brown glaze. 
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Fong Chow throwing on the wheel at 

the Glidden Pottery. Pieces on this page 
are wheel-thrown stoneware, 

representing Chow's contemporary manner. 
They are characterized by rich 
earthy glaze, distinctive decoration. 
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air blowing into the plaster section of the dies, for releas- 
ing the molded piece. In other words, we can press 
a free-form, round or square shape with a cross section 
varying from a sharp edge to a 34-inch thickness without 
difficulty. We can reproduce incising or texture surface 
easily. We can press up to 300 pieces an hour, in the case 
of small bowls or dishes. A limitation of the Ram process 
is that only open shapes with sufficient “draw” can be re- 
leased from the die successfully. We have overcome this 
drawback by joining together the mouth rims of two 
conical bowls—-and a small neck—to form ovoid bottle 
not pictured here. It is one of 25 items in the “Charcoal 
and Rice” group, which are under limited production 
because they require much human attention: they are 
hand-joined, hand-trimmed, hand-combed and decorated, 
slips and glazes are applied by hand. 

In developing the glazes and slips for the limited pro- 
duction group, we found the completed pieces varied a 
great deal from one firing to the next. This we consider 
to be eminently desirable since it undeniably enhances 
the individual piece. | have found there is virtually no 
limit to the use of subtle glazes in a small plant. 

Glazes for the “New Equation” (or interchangeable) 
buffet line. on the other hand, must be more uniform. 
Most of the glazing at Glidden’s is poured and dipped by 
hand, a very small percentage of pieces are sprayed with 
a transparent glaze over colored slips and decorations. 
When the wares are ready to be fired, they are loaded 
by the kiln setter into a 50-foot, straight tunnel kiln run by 
natural gas. Firing takes about 24 hours. All pieces go 
through at a temperature of 2100 F., cone 6, in an oxidized 
atmosphere and become ovenproof stoneware. 

During the course of experimenting with new glazes at 
around cone 6 oxidation. | found that numerous tests came 
out unbelievably close, in feeling and texture, to cone 10 
reduction glazes. For five years | had been firing most of 
my wheel-thrown pieces in reduction. But today | am pre- 
pared to say that reduction is not absolutely necessary to 


Salad set included in 

the Glidden Pottery’s “New 
Equations” buffet ware, 
designed by Chow 

for indoors-outdoors. 


insure the best glaze quality for a pot. No doubt many 
potters will disagree with me on this; | myself was equally 
inflexible about it a few years ago. But | have always liked 
to try something new and have kept on with it in spite of 
failures. The one exception to this statement is in the case 
of obtaining true celadon and copper-red glazes: there is 
not a doubt that reduction is the best method for these. 

It seems vital to me that we learn full control of the 
the machine which has been made so widely 
and not, on the other hand, allow 


machine 
available in our age 
the machine to control us. It seems to me that we have 
possibly a better chance for success if we combine the 
proper human touch with the machine. A potter's wheel 
is one of the earliest forms of machinery in the world. We 
continue to use it, instead of building each piece by the 
primitive coil method. Now we have added the electric 
wheel, the Ram press, the pug mill, the filter press, the 
tunnel kiln. is it not the part of wisdom to use these to 
the best advantage ? 

There is no sense in insisting that everything be done 
exactly as it was a thousand years ago, holding this the bet- 
ter way. We are perhaps forgetting that many of the most 
beautiful horses and figurines of the Han and T'ang 
dynasties were molded. There was handwork, of course, 
to bring alive the clays and glazes of the finished piece. 
However these molded pieces were treated centuries ago 

and how successfully!—-we can do our own pieces, 
with the same spirit. Yes, the same spirit, but not the 
same form. For the spirit is most important in all art, but 
we have to find our own way of expressing it. It is up to 
us to make the best of our materials, whether made all by 
hand or otherwise. 


Fong Chow comes from a notable Chinese family. He grad- 
uated from a Hong Kong college, majored in ceramics 
at the Boston Museum School. He has a B.F.A. degree 
from Aljred University, is now working for his M.F.A. 
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distinctive Danish 
textile design 


The work of four artists 


demonstrates scope of pattern and color BY INGE JENSEN BROUARD 
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Abon eu ork of Bodil Oxenvad, as 
inspired by music and nature. Far right, 
three prints by Ruth Vedde Hull and 
right, a bold abstract, green 

and blue screened by Helga Foght. 
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HE Danes have a living and inspired art, as | discov- 
fie on a recent stay in their small country. Every- 
where in Denmark one witnesses the sensitivity of the 
people to form, proportion, line and color. The architec- 
ture is dignified, simple and advanced. The furniture is 
functional with grace enhanced by expert craftsmanship. 
Ceramics and porcelain have both vigor and unity. The 
textiles of Denmark are fresh and thoughtfully designed 
to accent all the other elements of a house. Best versed 
in textiles, | devoted most of my time to them. Speaking 
Danish was an invaluable aid in visiting the studios of 
outstanding craftsmen. Most of my visit was spent on the 
island of Zealand and the area surrounding Copenhagen. 

Craftsmen in Denmark are extremely fortunate in hav- 
ing a fine opportunity to display their work. The Perma- 
nente and Haandarbjedesjremme exist solely for this pur- 
pose. Both make arrangements to exhibit outstanding 
artisans’ work and, in turn, take commissions on sales. 
The Permanente is centrally located opposite the railroad 
terminal. The heart of Copenhagen traffic pulses around 
it. Two stories of a fine modern office building are de- 
voted to displaying the finest Danish crafts as selected by 
a board of art historians, architects and artists. Function- 
ing on the same principal, Haandarbjedes/remme is also 
well located on Kongens Nytorv. To both these places 
come tourists, importers, decorators and local clientele in 
search of gifts. One of the most important services is to 
the provincial artisan. It is difficult for country craftsmen 
to find sufficient market for their wares in less populated 
areas. Unfortunately even under the apprentice system, 
which provides for inexpensive labor, hand work is not 
within the purchasing power of all. I got my most com- 
plete picture of Denmark’s living art at the Permanente. It 
was here that | selected those pieces which I felt were 
outstanding in the field of silke tryk, silk screening. 


The artists are an interesting group in that their work 
contrasts with and complements each other. Helga Foght 
is primarily an abstractionist; Ruth Vedde Hull works 
like a painter. Helga Foght has a large studio house; 
Ruth Vedde Hull works in her small home. Marie Gudme 
Leth is a designer of long experience who does simply- 
spaced conversational and scenic designs, while Bodil 
Oxenvad is a very versatile newcomer in the field and is 
especially gifted in the use of color. 

There are some characteristics which most silk screen 
printers appear to share. Linen and cotton are the ma- 
terials most used Denmark. It seems strange that they 
do not print more on wool since theirs is a cool climate. 
Workmanship is on a high level, screen printing might 
almost be considered a home industry because many of 
the workshops are quite small and the work is done almost 
exclusively by women. Design trends seem to divide into 
four groups—the “tidies,” as I call them, bold abstrac- 
tions, simplified florals and scenics. Among the most pop- 
ular now are the “tidies,” executed usually in one, or at 
the most, two colors. These are used for draperies, table 
decoration and dresses. Colors are mostly in muted tones 
and very successful, too. | also noted with interest and 
pleasure the unusual combinations in which most de- 
signers apply them. Many of those who do silk screening 
also do block printing, which is popular now. A main 
characteristic is in uneven dye distribution, which they 
feel has true artistic quality. 

Marie Gudme Leth was the first of the four visited. 
Seated at a worktable in a loft studio, Mrs. Gudme Leth 


was lacquering around a place mat design on a stretched 
silk screen. Two helpers were printing a length of striped 
fabric for draperies. The striping cans, so common with 
us, are not used in Denmark; in this case, they were using 
a screen for the stripes and the repeat was noticeable. 
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Instead of resorting to the stop system which is familiar 
to us, they place the screen by eye. In this workshop 
they have a twenty-foot enameled wooden table on which 
the fabric is held in place with thir glue. For this, dextrin 
glue is added to water (about 500 grams of powdered 
glue to a liter of water) and then cooked carefully so as 
not to burn it. The glue, when cooled, is applied with a 
scraper the width of the table, running its full length, as 
we do when table-dyeing a piece of goods. Troughs along 
the length of the table slope to one end, collecting the 
excess glue in a bucket. They prefer this method to pin- 
ning the material on a felt table because they find that 
the material stretches in pinning and pinning also often 
pulls the warp threads off the straight into soft indenta- 
tions near the selvedges. Gluing the goods down, how- 
ever, does not allow for absorption of excess dye. While 
on a felt table excess dye is easily absorbed downwards 
into the grey cloth, with glue the dye has nowhere to go 
but outwards from the confined area. Unless great care 
is exercised the pattern edges may become blurred. 

The dye equipment was located at the rear of the loft. 
One helper or apprentice who is in charge of this is re- 
sponsible for keeping the formulas in order with all nota- 
tions for future reference. They are almost exclusively 
indigosol dyes imported from Switzerland, as nearly all 
printing done at this studio is on cotton and linen. Indi- 
gosol dyes are best suited to cotton and linen while rapi- 
dogen and algolsol are best for silk and wool. Browns, 
reds, yellows and greens are the Gudme Leth colors. None 
are used in too great brilliance, but most are gay with a 
few subtle variations, 

Mrs. Gudme Leth told us that photographic screens are 
very expensive in Denmark and are only used in rare 
instances for extremely fine line designs. Lacquer is used 
to outline the designs and is applied by brush directly 
to the screen. For larger and freer work they use the 
coating method on a vertical screen. 

There are few printers with as impressive a background 
as Marie Gudme Leth. After finishing studies at Kunstin- 
dustriskolen (industrial art school) and the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Charlottenborg, she spent three years in Java 
studying the native printing there. Returning to the Con- 


Left, below and far right are designs by 

Varie Gudme Leth who has had her own studio 
for about eighteen years. Right, 

a stylized pattern by Bodil Oxenvad. 


tinent she studied dyeing techniques at the Kunstgerwer- 
heschule in Frankfurt am Main. Starting in 1931, Mrs. 
Gudme Leth taught at the Kunsthandvaerkerkole in 
Copenhagen. She has had her own workshop studio since 
1935 and many of her designs have been industrially 
reproduced on wallpapers and roller-printed cloth. She 
has exhibited widely in Europe and in the United States. 
Some of her work may be seen at Bonniers in New York. 

In Hellerup, a suburb of Copenhagen, | turned into 
Viaduktalle to find Bodil Oxenvad. A charming young 
woman, she invited me into a house warm and rhythmic 
with her own printed appointments though she is relatively 
new to the craft. Trained in office work and realizing that 
it did not suit her aptitudes, she found night work and 
attended the Kunsthandvaerkerskole during the day. After 
a year she started her own studio, earning her living in 
her new-found career and continuing her studies for two 
more years. Her philosophy was that in making her 
studies support her, she would learn more aptly and 
thoroughly. Now she feels sure that this is so. A year in 
Greenland gave her new and varied material to draw on. 

Bodil Oxenvad has a fresh arid experimental attitude 
toward her work. There is freedom in her designing and 
use of color; her main inspiration is music. She says, “it 
puts the hand to work and rhythm brings out the pure 
abstract.” Apparently it Aas its effect since all her work 
has a flowing, integrated quality. Nature supplements 
music for design material, detail and color. One of her 
loveliest designs is Hyben, the rose seed. She works from 
many sketches, experimenting as she works with color, 
overlays and variation of repeat. This experimentatign 
continues throughout the process until dyes are set. 

Her printing table, in the basement of the house, is 
about thirteen feet long and felt-covered. She prints alone 
most of the time. Her stop system is simple; overhead 
rods slide on wires facilitating the rolling of dried printed 
fabrics. Miss Oxenvad uses indigosol dyes exclusively, 
even for pure silks. Most of her printing is done on nat- 
ural silk, fine poplin and linen. She is very eager to 
learn more about steaming because colors are not de- 
veloped in their full strength in the bath; red, especially, 
lacks total brilliance. She uses the acid bath for setting 
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silk as well as cotton and linen. None of the workshops 
we visited were equipped to steam fabric. Steaming units 
to set dyes are very expensive to insta!l and fuel is dear. 
Most printers use an acid bath to set their dyes. 

Miss Oxenvad started out using pure colors but has been 
favoring shade variations and the development of tonal 
delicacies. She finds most of her inspirations in the nat- 
ural colors of vegetation and animals and especially 
enjoys colorings of the changing moods of the landscape. 

Helga Foght was unfortunately in Italy when | was in 
Gentofte. but an apprentice very kindly showed me 
through the house which was entirely devoted to printing. 
Here we found yet another kind of table. This one was 
felt-padded and then covered with a rubber slab, imported 
from England. Again the cloth is glued down. However. 
if the cloth is not very carefully laid or if the glue dries 
before it is put in place, the material is likely to buckle. 
Gluing does, though, remove the possibility of shrinkage 
between color applications. 

| was intrigued with the stop system used by Miss 
Foght. It is extremely accurate. The table has an iron 
rim along each side and the stops are adjustable to this. 
Instead of resting the screen's angle iron against the stop. 
the stops are topped by a metal dowel. Over this dowel 
is placed a rod at right angles to the table's edge. The 
other end of the rod fits over a twin stop across the table. 
The rod is always on the square and immobile, eliminating 
our jig. The screen, in turn, is set to the transverse rod 
according to the repeat. It has a screw adjustment making 
it possible to compensate for errors. To facilitate quick 
and easy setting of stops, the repeats were worked out on 
a wall molding. An adjustable repeat measure is placed 
over the dowel at one end and then made to fit the dowel 
indicating that particular pattern. 

In the basement there is a darkroom and color kitchen. 
They also set their indigosol dyes here. All cotton or linen 
pieces of twelve yards or more are sent out to a jobber 
to be acid-aged, Silks and wools, more rarely done, are 
also sent out to be steamed. Shorter lengths are set in the 
bath by the following system: 1. acid bath with the water 
at 60 degrees centigrade; 2. soda bath: 3. clear water 
rinse: 4. water cooking (boiling); 5. drying. As men- 


tioned, the colors are not as strong as they would be if 
developed in an acid-ager, yet they are fast and washable. 

Helga Foght’s studio is the largest and uses the most 
advanced techniques of any | visited. This goes hand in 
hand with her designing which is usually bold, sure and 
abstract. Her patterns run large and are kept simple. She 
does many abstract floral and fruit designs. Her colors are 
in line with her drawing—strong variations and colors. 
Miss Foght’s work is well known in Denmark and Europe. 
One of her abstract textiles won her a prize at the 


Triennale in Milan. 

Her apprentice gave me details about the apprentice 
system. The usual training for an aspiring silk screen 
printer is four years of schooling in Copenhagen or three 
years apprenticing at a senior printer's studio, Those to 


whom I spoke felt that the training and experience gained 
working with some good designer-printer far outweighed 
straight schooling where so much time is spent on theory, 
which may be overemphasized. 

It was a sunny day when I cycled out to the little house 
in Brede to call on Ruth Vedde Hull. Mrs. Hull welcomed 
me into her workroom which would have served less 
enterprising women as a dining room, Here there is a 
small eight-foot, felt-padded printing table. Compared to 
Miss Foght’s, her equipment is scant. In the basement she 
mixes dyes and sets them. Ruth Vedde Hull does more 
wool and silk printing than most. She had a marvellous 
arrangement for steaming these to set her colors. She uses 
an old-fashioned metal kettle over a gas jet, the same kind 
of kettle in which many Danish women still boil their 
laundry. Wrapping the printed goods carefully in clean 
cloth, she places them in layers, packing them in with 
sand bags to hold the steam. For cotton and linen she also 
uses indigosol dyes developed in an acid bath. 

With this simple working equipment, Mrs. Hull prints 
very imaginative and beautiful fabrics, mostly for scarves, 
stoles, dresses and some longer length for exhibitions. Her 
approach is that of a painter. Her first training was in the 
fine arts, followed by study in design at the Aunsthand- 
vaerkerskole in Copenhagen. 

She told me that she wanted to become a printer be- 
cause in this way she has immediate contact with the 
colors she uses, composing them herself. Color has always 
been most important to her. Mrs. Hull starts designing 
with color combinations, finding inspiration everywhere 

light reflected in a room, in glass, in leaves and flowers. 
The design to carry the color is secondary and developed 
last. “Designs are nothing without color.” Her hues are 
very feminine, none obtrusive. Yet far from pale, they 
have a translucent quality, sunshine plays through them. 

Several years ago in an antique shop Mrs. Hull came 
across an old wire block more than 150 years old. She 
bought it for seven kroner and took it home to experi- 
ment with, It adds a suggestive texture when used with 
other patterns and keeps her contemporary designs in 
touch with tradition. Also very skilled at katun tryk 
(block printing) she occasionally combines it with silk 
screening, taking care that they enhance each other. Infre- 
quently she paints some of her fabrics by hand. She enjoys 
designing for a particular person in becoming colors. 


Inge Jensen Brouard, recently married and fresh from a 
trip to Denmark, is fired by enthusiasm for the art and cul- 
ture of her native country. She worked with D.D. and Les- 
lie Tillet, is well qualified to write on silk screen printing. 
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A master 


plays wide field 


Bojesen of Denmark 
designs Toys, Silverware, 


W oodenware, Glass 


BY MARY LYON 


Kay Bojesen, at his ease, 
demonstrates the 
prehensility of his teakwood 
chimpanzees. Elephant 
and bear, of oak and maple, 
join the circus too. 

Grown-ups adore them. 


| 9 games must be so good, so sure of itself, that it 
needs no ornament.” Kay Bojesen maintains. A 
designer and craftsman from Denmark lets his imagina- 
tion and versatility carry him into a widely diversified 
range of creations—silverware. glass, wooden bowls and 
platters, stainless steel, jewelry and, finally, toys—cap- 
tivating little animals of oak, beechwood, maple, and teak 
from Bangkok; toy trucks, wooden soldiers, wicker doll 
carriages, and blocks so inventive that a child can build 
a skyscraper city of the future. 

This is a far cry from the Bojesen of the days, nearly 
fifty years ago, when he was noted for the ornate silver 
he made for Georg Jensen— pieces richly decorated with 
garlands of flowers and leaves. Within the span of his 
working years he has encompassed an evolution if not a 
revolution in basic concept of design. He has emerged, 


with originality and sophistication, on the modern side. 


There is nothing naive, for example, in his handling of 


primitive forms as in some of the animals and other toys. 


Now nearly sixty-five, Mr. Bojesen is still young and is 


streamlining his design to match modern living. “Every- 
thing has changed around us from the old days of living 
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Besides wooden toys, reed furniture for 
dolls, Bojesen excels at designing hollow ware and 
basketry, flatware in silver, in stainless steel. 


in big houses, with servants. Now we are moving into 
small houses, often with no help. Therefore, all the things 
that we use every day must, first of all, be beautiful. They 
must be fitting in scale and balance.” He picks up a silver 
spoon and balances it lightly in his hand. This balance 
and a graceful simplicity pervade his design in all its 
various renderings. The sterling flatware set, on page 31, 
won him the Grand Prix at the Milan Triennale in 1951. 
“My silver is designed to need the least possible polishing 

everything should be made easy for modern house- 
keeping—-no crevices or crannies to make a chore of 
cleaning.” Bojesen’s versatility, the volume of output in 
all the variety of objects he designs, call for explanation. 
In Denmark, as in other European countries, there are 
many skilled artisans. There are workshops too small to 
be called factories, manned by competent craftsmen in 
every field. A dozen or more places of the sort flourish 
in Copenhagen; at least six of these, comprising some 
thirty or forty workers, are turning out Bojesen’s de- 
signs. Besides this, there are factories licensed in other 
countries to turn out his toys, on a royalty basis—in 
Holland, in Norway and at Lunéville in France. His stain- 


less steel flatware is factory-made, hand-finished. Bojesen 
also collaborates with other designers in Copenhagen for 
models which are copied along with his, in the same 
shops. For example, the bow! shown at bottom of page 30 
was designed by Finn Juhl. (Woodenware of this kind is 
made entirely by hand.) 

Although this system is in many ways most satisfactory 
and economic, Kay Bojesen believes that there is a trend, 
world-wide in scope, to abolish this duality, this division 
between artist and artisan. The time is coming, in his 
opinion, when the designer and craftsman will be one 
and the same man—as tends to be the case in America, 
and in England to a greater extent, perhaps, than it is on 
the Continent. 

Perfectionist though he is, Bojesen believes firmly in 
using machinery for procedures which the machine can 
turn out as well as the hand. This is sound economy; it is 
a view shared the world over by designers and craftsmen, 
who continually call attention to the fact that looms, kilns 
and potters’ wheels, woodworkers’ lathes are machines 
even paint brushes and needles are tools. Mr. Bojesen . 
considers carefully the retail price of an object. Granted 
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Bojesen’s blocks, another 

decoy for Pappy. His soldiers, 
painted in bright military colors, 
on the march! Toy trucks, 
wicker furniture, opposite page. 
And someone has said 
“Dinnertime!” to those eager 
four-footed friends. 
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beauty of design, he believes each article should be pro- 
duced in relation to its worth, its end use. He would like 
to see his toy animals accessible to children other than 
those of the rich alone, his stainless steel and silver with- 
in the reach of young home-makers. 

All designs and first models are made by Bojesen in his 
own workshop. If he plans to make a new animal or 
silver vessel or a basket. he takes the evening off with his 
assistant, in his well-equipped shop. It may take them 
four or five hours, or longer. First he puts the design on 
paper—Bojesen draws with great facility and accuracy. 
There is never any pretentiousness about his designs 
merely a straightforward simplicity and grace, matched 
with meticulous care for function. The points of the 
knives and the tines of forks are rounded, never sharp 
and dangerous, the handle, at the same time. invites the 
hand. He does not make things in sets, yet each piece is 
so designed as to suit the rest. Perhaps his toy animals 
reveal the man best; like him they have wit, gaiety, char- 
acter. They are most carefully conceived in detail yet 
simplified in construction, Each contour and articulation 
is designed for appealing or ridiculous posture, according 
to a child's mood. “My little bears must look kind, my 
monkeys funny. But my elephants must be both kind and 
funny.” he says. 

What becomes of the finished model depends upon its 
shape and the material it is made of. While the stainless 
steel is factory-made, the flat silverware is entirely hand- 
made, Free-form or oblong bowls, for example, must be 
raised by hand; but if hemispheric shapes in either wood 
or silver can be turned or spun by machine, it seems to 
him sensible to do it that way. Thus, some of the hollow 
ware is fifty-filty, he says. Some things may be seventy 
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Left, a variety of wooden tableware 


which can be turned on a lathe and finished by hand. 


Below it, three bowls designed for Bojesen 

by Finn Juhl must be made entirely by hand. Silver 
service platter, below, with its long oval 

tray beneath it also is strictly a hand operation. 
Silver flatware below won the Grand Prix 

at a Milan Triennale—sample of a wide range. 


percent handmade, everything is finished by hand. The 
silver fish platter and the teak tray must be made by hand. 

The blocks are made by machinery, the animals by 
both hand and machine. The woods for these are very 
carefully selected to dramatize the nature of the beasts. 
Elephants are made of oak, the bears of oak and maple. 
the chimpanzees of teak. Bojesen has one man in Copen- 
hagen making horses and bears, another makes the 
monkeys. He takes frequent trips to the factories in for- 
eign countries to make sure that standards are adhered 
to strictly, He tells, for example, of one factory head who 
suggested that instead of making the bears’ eyes of ebony 

a tedious and expensive process—they merely drive in 
little black-headed nails. Bojesen was horrified. “No, no,” 
he cried, “they must be of ebony—they must be eyes that 
look at you, that you also see into!” 

In connection with his own place, at Bredgade 47, in 
Copenhagen, Mr. Bojesen has a small shop. This is one 
of his chief delights. He wants to know and talk with the 
people who buy his things. It is not merely that he en- 
joys these contacts—no one is more human than he but 
they also are of great value to him, and a sort of testing 
ground in developing new designs and products. 

Kay Bojesen is a man of broad education and cosmo- 
politan background. Besides his training in Scandinavia, 
he spent years during his youth in Paris and in Germany 
where he studied art and design. His talents as a crafts- 
man are virtually unlimited, but it is the quality of his 
imagination that gives his things their special flavor. He 
presents the unusual spectacle of a happy man, with 
imagination, heart and hand united. He beams with affee- 
tion on a world that he enjoys. He sums up his philos- 
ophy quite simply: “Il make only the things that give 
me pleasure. | have never said to myself ‘What shall | 
make that will be profitable?’.” But his success has been 
phenomenal. Perhaps this is, not so paradoxically, the 
secret of success, if one also has the talent. 


Kay Bojesen, Danish artist, designer and craftsman, re- 
cently exhibited many of his enchanting wares at Georg 
Jensen, Ine., in New York, where his toys are sold. In his 
youth, Bojesen designed jor Georg Jensen in Copenhagen. 
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pageantry in Needlework 


BY MERTON AND PEGGY BARRY 
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by Hildegarde Brom-Fischer show that 
the familiar lazy daisy, flannel and outline stitches 
have amazing possibilities and, when used on interesting 
backgrounds, deserve to be recognized as fine art. Of 
Utrecht in the Netherlands, Hildegarde Brom is one of 
very few artists working in embroidery. The distinctive 
character of her work lies in its modern treatment of 
Biblical and medieval themes. She has transformed her 
source materials with a delicate, personal touch. The re- 
sult is not a copy or an adaptation of older works of art. 
but a delicate memory of, for instance, a fairy tale or the 
life of a saint. Though she has made use of a wealth of 
classical material in peopling her needlecraft world, she 
has drawn most heavily upon the colorful pageantry and 
legend of the medieval Catholic Church. 

Her design is founded on a long tradition of Dutch 
painting and sculpture, both in its delineation of figures 
and in the richness of textures for which Netherlands 
artists are famous. Her exploitation of contrasts in sur- 
face textures and colors has been characteristic of Nether- 
lands art from the time of the Van Eycks. There is nothing 
earthy or primitive about her work. No matter how large 
her figures, they are never massive or heavy. The light- 
ness and gentle dignity of her treatment represent an art 
that has been many centuries in developing. 

Mevrouw Brom’s embroideries range in size from wall 
hangings with figures larger than life to miniatures for 
brooches and medallions. Her tableclothes, pictures and 
clerical vestments are collectors’ items. She varies her 
background materials from heavy dark velvet to tissue- 
thin silk. Though she makes preliminary sketches in 
color, she admits that the finished pieces never follow 
them exactly. Inspired by “whatever is beautiful.” she al 
always adds some colors and changes others as she goes 
aleng, shading closely enough to show shadows on the 
hands and color in the cheeks of the figures. Her proce- 
dure is to stretch the background of a panel over a square 
frame which has rollers at each side. She begins work at 
the two outside edges and progresses inward to the center, 


Below Madonna with 
angels ina rose garden; jar 
left, miniature wall 

silver and pastels; 


hanging 
left, an altar panel. 


rolling the finished sections under, serollwise, as they are 
completed. She delineates many figures and objects by an 
appliqué of the basic outline and embroiders over that. 
For these appliqués she also uses fabrics of all types, 
choosing whichever offer the particular texture she wants. 
She contrasts with these a variety of threads, frequently 
using both wool and silk on the same panel. For touches of 
splendor she makes profuse use of metallic threads, se- 
quins and studs. Her stitches combine European, Oriental 
and Near Eastern techniques in such a way that her fin 
ished pictures glow with a vibrant richness hard to attain 
in any other medium. 

Born in Coesfeld, a small German village near the 
Dutch border, Hildegarde Fischer showed marked signs 
of artistic talent in early youth. She attended the Aunst- 
gewerbeschule in Munster, where she specialized in 
needlework. Even before graduation she had done work 
that was noteworthy in this field. At nineteen she came to 
Amsterdam and opened her own atelier. In 1954. she 
married Jan Eloy Brom of the famous Utrecht gold 
smithing family and moved to that city. She and her two 
assistants now carry on her work in a sunny studio above 
the goldsmithing shop of her husband and brother-in-law. 
Stepping into the Brom house with its elegant decor and 
its wealth of art treasures is like finding oneself suddenly 
alive in one of its mistress’s tapestries. 

One of Mevrouw Brom’s most famous tapestries hangs 
in the dining salon of the Netherlands Royal Palace at 
Soestdyke. It was commissioned by the people of the 
Dutch East Indies as a wedding gift for the Princess 
Juliana, It represents in one section a Dutch ship ap- 
proaching the Indies, and in another shows the native 
plants and flowers of the area. Considerable research 
went into the planning for this hanging. for she wished 
to dipict nearly all of the plants and flowers of those 
luxuriant Pacific islands. 

Hildegarde Brom-Fischer’s first from 
North America came in 1950, for a set of vestments for 
the Bishop of Peterborough, Ontario. 
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Left, dramatically simple, beautifully 
balanced servers. Right, a free-form bowl. 
Far right, a rectangular bowl with 

filed ornament on the base and the lip. 


A Silversmith 


Too few have the 


courage or skill to challenge 


repetition and mimicry 


BY ARTHUR J. PULOS 


{t work in his shop, Pulos puts 
a premium on simple tools, preferring to 
rely on design and sound technique. 
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speaks up about his craft 


fps true contemporary spirit in the decorative arts 
which has been gathering momentum over the past 
half century has only recently begun to influence the art 
of silversmithing. Years of workshop repetition and in- 
dustrial mimicry of Eighteenth Century forms have de- 
veloped a resistance to change, increased by the relatively 
few smiths with the esthetic courage or technical skill to 
question it. Silversmithing is an arduous craft requiring 
infinite patience, perseverance and accuracy coupled with 
a discriminating sense of pure form and useful ornament. 
The modern smith must understand thoroughly the physi- 
eal nature of his material and the potential of his tools, 
such phases of chemistry, physics and mathematics as are 
necessary for effective work. But he must be, above all, 
an artist with a passionate regard for his medium. In this 
wondrous age of machine-made metal products, the fact 
that a human being can shape a piece of metal with 
elementary tools is of itself unimportant unless the com- 
pleted work is a unique and esthetically satisfying expres- 
sion of his response to a creative idea. 

In colonial America. the silversmith (or goldsmith, as 
he was called) was the only source of objects in precious 
metals. Such important pieces as he had opportunity to 
make had to be sandwiched in among bread-and-butter 
necessities such as buckles. thimbles and mourning rings. 
The same industrial developments that decimated the 
ranks of the smith, however, have served over the years 
to sharpen his position in society as a source for com- 
memorative and ceremonial pieces for organizations as 
well as for private individuals. 

A good object in metal may serve as a form of pure 
expression, as does a painting or a piece of sculpture, but 
it is usually developed for a distinct utilitarian purpose. 
To accomplish this, the basic parts and their relationship 
must be established by a critical study of their function 
in the finished structure. Form must be determined by the 
potential of the material itself and by the tools used rather 
than by the limitations of the drawing instruments and the 
designer's use of them. Because a good structure can be 
its own ornament, decoration need not be added as frost- 
ing. Useful ornament is that which appears to be indis- 
pensable to the completed whole. 

Once functional needs are met and esthetic goals satis- 


fied by careful studies in full-dimension mock-up or model 
form, the design must be analyzed in terms of the tech- 
niques that will bring it to fruition. From such an analysis 
a bill for the necessary materials can be drawn up. In its 
simplest sense, this study might indicate that a hemispheri- 
cal bowl, if it is to be developed by sinking, would re- 
quire a basic dise of metal the radius of which is equal to 
the mean line between the center of the bow! and its edge. 
Calculations for the material for pieces to be made by 
other processes as well as for such accessories as handles, 
spouts and covers, would be made by similar methods. 

A good silversmith owes it to himself and to his client 
to master as many forming processes as possible. By such 
breadth of knowledge he will be able to work directly 
and to avoid preciousness which would lead to his declar 
ing one method or another useless simply because he 
doesn’t know it. The primary methods of forming which 
may be used singly or in any combination are as follows: 

Sinking, or hollowing as it was know to colonial gold- 
smiths, is a method by which a relatively thin sheet of 
metal (18-gauge usually) is shaped by striking it on the 
inside with a hammer or mallet into a bag of sand, a 
block of lead or a concavity in a block of metal or wood. 
There is some reduction of diameter and some thinning 
of the center of the original sheet. 

Raising is a process whereby a thin sheet of metal (20. 
gauge usually) can be gathered over a metal form or stake 
by striking it with a cross peen hammer or mallet on the 
outside just above its point of contact with the edge of 
the stake. There are several variations of the basic process, 
all equally valid, used to produce shapes that are much 
deeper than a hemisphere with an appreciable thickening 
of the edge as the circumference is reduced and little re: 
duction in their center or wall thickness. 

Forging or stretching, as it is often called, is the process 
whereby a thick piece of metal (between 10- and 4-gauge 
usually) 
hammer and a steel anvil or stake. As the metal is beaten 
the thickness is translated into length and width. This 
method enables the silversmith to distribute the metal 
thickness as may be desirable for the structure of the 
vessel. Thus a chalice can be made with a very heavy rim, 
a thin wall and a heavy center for the stem. 


is squeezed to shape between a heavy steel 
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Seaming is a process by which sheet metal can be 
shaped as if it were thin cardboard with no appreciable 
change in metal thickness. Edges may be joined by solder- 
ing or mechanical means and the seamed form may be 
further shaped if desired. 

Casting is used to produce objects whose intricacy and 
variance in thickness (as in handles, knobs and feet) pre- 
clude their development by other means. It may be done 
in molds of sand, investment plaster, cuttlefish bone or 
in pumiceous rock as American Indians of the Southwest 
have done for generations. 

Other more mechanical means of forming can and 
should be used if the volume to be produced amortizes 
the increased cost of tools. Among such methods are 
spinning which is done on a lathe, stamping with power- 
and hand-operated presses and die casting using perma- 
nent molds. 

Flatware is produced, for the most part, from a single 
piece of metal, a working blank that weighs a little more 
than the finished piece, and is of a dimension that can 
most readily be forged into the desired form. This blank 
may be purchased in any degree of hardness, although 
most metal is delivered in the soft or fully annealed state 
and is not softened again before usinz. The size of the 
basic working blanks. depending upon design, may range 
from a piece of sterling .204 by 375 by 5 inches long for 
a simple teaspoon to a piece .204 by .750 by 4 inches long 
for a fork. or to a piece .204 by 1.500 by 5 inches long 
for a punch ladle. 

The primary tools for forging flatware are simple. They 
consist mainly of a smooth steel surface to work on, such 
as a common anvil, or a piece of ordinary railroad iron, 
and a forging hammer improvised from a plain two- 


Far left: below, graceful, flexible tri-candle 
holders; above, a salad set, At left, jor coffee and with 
wood for ornamentation and contrast, Above, a neu 
pipkin adapted from a traditional form; the 
ornament has been changed and the handle carved. 


pound sledge hammer available at any hardware store, 
By repeated blows, annealing when necessary, the piece 
of silver can be shaped with these tools much as one would 
knead clay into shape with the fingers; in fact, a piece of 
clay of similar dimensions can often be used for a trial 
run. Fork tines are cut out last and spoon bowls are struck 
into suitably shaped cavities in wood, lead or steel. 

Whether metal is being shaped into flatware or hol- 
loware the silversmith will find it a useful practice to 
trace or make a full-size drawing of the piece of metal 
between each annealing—making each drawing directly 
over the last and keeping a record of the time spent at 
each stage. From this development drawing he can see 
what effect his tools are producing and adjust his methods 
accordingly. These drawings provide a record that with 
proper evaluation is invaluable in planning future pieces. 

After individual pieces or their component parts have 
been formed, they are usually planished to remove 
heavy tool marks and to bring the piece to the exact shape 
desired. Lacking more effective or versatile means, the 
planishing hammer is the silversmith’s way of purifying 
a form. The work is placed over a smooth steel surface 
that fits the section to be worked on perfectly and is cov- 
ered with careful, even blows from the highly-polished 
planishing hammer. Properly done, this process will 
produce the subtly-textured surface that is one of the 
prime rewards of handmade silver. However, planishing 
must not be used to cover a poor form with coarse marks 
just to prove that the piece has been handmade. 

If. during forming. every precaution has been taken to 
avoid scratches and other unsightly marks, the silversmith 
can now proceed to assemble individual parts into a 
finished whole. Any flaws should be removed before as- 
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thove, a porringer, one of a series of 


adaptations ; Pulos changed the handle from 
traditional to light graceful strapwork. 
Below, beverage spoons, with tapered handles. 


sembly by some preliminary finishing process such as 
sand-bobbing or grease-bufling. 

Assembly of sterling silver pieces may be done by 
mechanical means but the vast majority of parts are 
joined by hard soldering at temperatures above LOOO de. 
grees Fahrenheit. The solders used are alloys of silver, 
melting at different temperatures. They are protected 
from oxidation and made to flow under a cover flux of 
borax or boric acid compounds with heat provided by 
torches, using natural, artificial or acetylene gas and com- 


pressed air or oxygen. The flame must be played gently 
over the entire piece to bring its temperature near the 
melting point of the solder and then at the last moment 
concentrated at the joints to melt and flow the solder. 


With experience and reasonably good fortune. soldering 
should not create any additional problems and the silver- 
smith can then proceed to final finishing. Many exciting 
textures may be applied to a completed piece but the usual 
practice is to aspire to a smooth polished surface. This 
may be applied to the sterling itself by stripping it of fire 
scale by mechanical, chemical or electrical means or. if 
the copper in the alloy is removed by heat and acid, to the 
pure silver left on the surface. 

\ piece of silver. no matter how it is made, must stand 
entirely on its own vitality. A unique piece need not bear 
the apology of a “handmade” or “handwrought” stamp. 
Such a stamp does no more to make a piece of silver a 
work of art than a “hand painted” inscription makes a 
fine painting. There is no precedent for this practice and 
only metalsmiths of limited awareness are so impressed 
by their own product that they feel obliged to capitalize 
on their prowess. The only marks the piece should bear 
are the maker's mark and, if suitable, the sterling mark. 

\ successful silversmith will find it necessary to set up a 
shop and run it according to sound business principles. 
He must keep an accurate record of all labor and raw 
material that go into each piece, and price it to receive a 
fair return for his efforts. An ideal shop would contain, 
in addition to all of the basic metalworking tools, a 
hammer and stake or anvil to fit every form to be pro- 
duced. However, it is more important that the silversmith 
be blessed with the ingenuity to improvise the forms he 
needs from the tools available. He must take care not to 
be so carried away by his interest in the procurement and 
care of tools that he neglects to use them. There is no 
success without good hard work and steady production. 

The contemporary American silversmith stands at the 
threshold of a renaissance of his craft and he has every 
reason to aspire to work that is as good as or better than 
any masterpiece of the past. He has better raw materials, 
power tools to help him and he is a free man. 


Vow on leave on a grant from the Ford Foundation, Mr. 
Pulos teaches at the University of Illinois, is also a 
visiting professor at the Cleveland Institute of Art 
this summer. Represented in the State Department Exhi- 
bitions abroad, he has won in three state-wide contests. 
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Handweaver 
prospers with the 
haute couture 


art of weaving, | started with tapestries. | designed 
my own cartoons. But when the depression came people 
could no longer pay for the cost of the labor involved in 
what was really a luxury item. So | decided to weave 
yard goods and at least clothe my own family. As I 
progressed in this field, | came to the realization that it 
takes more thorough knowledge of weaving and yarns to 
weave yard goods than it ever did to weave tapestry. 
These are the basic facts against which | have built 
my business of handwoven fabrics for clothing and ae- 
cessories. | keep weaves simple because | think that they 
are more flattering to the human figure. The designer for 
machine-woven fabrics often has to resort to a complicated 
weave for interest. Complication of weave is easy for a 
power loom, more diflicult and expensive for a hand loom, 
so why compete with their forte? My forte is quality and 
color and styling. Taking each in turn, knowledge of 
yarns is essential, not only the technical knowledge one 
might get from a book but, more importantly, an under- 
° ° standing so that it may come from the heart. At one time 
Top designers acclaim I had the good fortune of working with Limerick Yarn 
Mills. Chester Jordan, owner of the mill, and all the folks 


unique fashion sense added to from him on down were extremely helpful and glad to 


teach me whatever | seemed interested in learning. For- 


B* suse I fhought that it was the highest point in the 


Peggy lves relaxes at her loom in Ogunquit. 


skilled workmanship tunately, the mill spun alpaca and camel hair as well as 


worsteds so that | also gained an understanding of the 


“hairs.” which is important because they pose a problem 
for tailoring unless one knows how to handle them. The 
fact that a fabric holds its shape is due to the yarn con- 


BY PEGGY IVES tent fully as much as it is due to the weave construction. 
Worsted, for instance, is resilient and holds its form far 
better than a wool yarn. Personally, | like to live with 
the yarn, study it and design against a given need. 
4 Designing against a given need— starting with my yarn, 
| decide whether it is soft yarn suitable for a flowing 
dress fabric or, perhaps, a more tightly-spun yarn with 


possibly a fleece which is coarser and adapts itself better 
for a suiting or coating. | feel it ill-advised to make any 
flat, hard-and-fast rule. Again, the heart may urge one to 
try something different and more exciting. Even so, one 
must always consider the use. Color too is something 
that, if it is a bit unusual, | often live with and dream on 
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for some time. Some colors of themselves suggest a dressy 
fabric, others a sports’ background. A most thrilling 
aspect for me is the fact that you can mix colors with 
yarns just as you can with paints. To be conscious of this 
is essential because often colors may look just right in 
juxtaposition, and yet woven together do not come through 
with at all the same feeling. 

Now then on top of all this, and of equal if not greater 
importance, is the essential styling. Personally, | make it 
a point to look through the best magazines of interior 
decorating (the background of your costume) as well as 
the fashion magazines, Vogue and Harper's Bazaar, espe- 
cially. Not that I try to copy what | find in them, but 
what | design has to fit in with the clothing people are 
wearing at the time and, of course, | have to be one hop 
ahead of that when | design for the couturiers. As we all 
know, what people think governs what they wear, for ex- 
ample, in times of war as opposed to times of peace. It is. 
therefore. important to be as aware as possible of all the 
angles. | have often observed that crafts people with the 
flush and excitement of a new medium usually produce 
something really beautiful and distinctive. But then they 
are apt to stagnate or freeze at that point rather than 
continue to go along with the times. | make every effort 
to get an unusual and smart look without a bizarre effect 
or an artsy-craftsy look. 

It is well to be conscious of the fact that no one makes 
good on his own. | am happy to say that a vast number 
of people have helped me all the way with one of the 
most valuable things in the world—constructive criticism. 


l'rom the start | have welcomed it, especially from tailors. 
It is fatal to make a sleazy fabric and then try to blame 
the tailor if it does not hold its shape or a seam well. 
When | started designing yard goods, | wove things for 
myself and my own family to wear. In this way | could 
tell how they tailored, held a seam, held a press, how they 
hung: sometimes | did my own dressmaking to deter- 
mine that they could be easily made from a pattern. | 
have also been grateful for any constructive criticism 
given me by people in the merchandising and fashion 
field. If you make a sincere effort to please, always main- 
taining your own high standard, you are bound to pro- 
gress with the criticism of others which at first may seem 
hard to take. The market is flooded with mediocre stuff and 
| have found, therefore, that if | make the finest [ can 
envision, | have a stable business. As for finish, | just 
wash and press my fabrics. When | moved, a couple of 
vears ago. | came across samples | had woven ten years 
ago and was very pleased to realize the headway | had 
made in that time. Weaving is a lifetime study, an 
exciting, progressive and living art. What | make this 
vear is the very best that | can dream up now, but if | 
ever get to the point where | feel that next year's won't 
be better, | hope | have sense enough to stop designing! 


Vrs. lves, celebrated handweaver, creates highly individ- 
ualized fabrics for such designers as Monte-Sano & Pruzan, 
Charles James, Mainbocher and Valentina. Though she can- 
not supply swatches, samples of her work may be seen 
at America House, New York City and Ogunquit, Maine. 


Far left above: Mrs. lves shows a variety of patterns for contrast, let 
to right top row, hound’s tooth over plaid, broken stripe, small 
check ; below, herringbone, hounds tooth and herringbone variation ; 
lar left, the loom lighted from below; left, two metallic 

cloths and above, a textured diagonal ; below, Lurex for glamor. 


Craftsman’s World 


THE WORKSHOP 


Ribs, Lifters, Shavers, Bats wy pact st-cavpens 


Several years ago the writer began a campaign to bring 
back to the craft potter some of the tools and methods lost 
when potting became known as ceramics, a subject taught 
in schools instead of pot shops. It is not nostalgia for the 
archaic and obsolete, but long first-hand experience that 
proved certain old tools and methods to be the most effec- 
tive in craft production, These four were chosen because 
their functions are important in wheel throwing. 

1. The rib. Originally, the rib probably was a piece of 
rib (animal, we hope) used for shaping and smoothing 
hand-built pottery. With the invention of the wheel it 
became almost indispensable and was made in other 
shapes and materials. The most useful type and size is 
shown in the drawing. Any strong, close-grained wood, 
a full *, 9s of an inch thick is good—cherry and basswood, 
also called whitewood and tulip, for example. 

Make the finger hole first, using a %,-inch wood bit to 
bore two holes in line. Bore carefully for half the depth, 
then finish from the other side to avoid splintering. Or a 
small machinist’s drill can be used to drill closely-set 
holes around the outline, freeing the center with a knife. 
Whittle the edges round and sandpaper them smooth. All 
four rib edges are planed or sanded to a '.-inch bevel 
from both sides, but not to a sharp V. About 4,4 inch is 
left flat in beveling, then rounded with fine sandpaper. 
Keep the long edges perfectly straight and make them 
very smooth. 

This tool looks stupidly simple. What can be done 
with it? Assuming that you have renounced plaster bats 
to throw on the metal wheelhead in professional manner, 
the following things can be done with it: Trimming away 
irregular clay at the foot of a half-centered ball to make 
centering easier; truing the base of a pot after every 
raising draught to keep the pot on center; cutting back 


the foot of a pot after every draught to narrow it pro- 
gressively and safely instead of the risky business of 
shoving it in with the knuckle. It is also to use instead 
of the outside knuckle in raising the pot wall to an even 
taper: for filling out shapes to clean, regular lines, either 
straight or curved; for smoothing surfaces; for running 
decorative grooves on pots; for shaping collars for or on 
lids; to undercut the foot of a pot slightly to make cutting 
off and lifting easier; to clean the wheel head of slush be- 
fore cutting off and lifting, also for flattening saucer and 
plate disks, trimming the edges and raising the rims. Plus 
a few minor uses. It will take another article to describe 
the things that can be done with the rib. 

Never use the long edges of the rib for anything but 
shaping clay. Plowing slush and clay from the wheelhead 
is done with the ends only. Nicked or uneven long edges 
can be ground down on the spinning wheelhead, wet with 
slush. Some potters clean the rib after use and hang it on 
a nail, others leave it floating in the slush bow! ready for 
instant use. It’s a matter of temperament. 

A fancy rib is shown. It is convenient for shaping 
smooth curves, but is not as versatile as the rectangular 
model. Small light ribs can be made of cigar box cedar 
for special purposes. A large rib, say 314 inches, of com- 
mon 14-inch wood, is useful for scraping the wedging 
block and other rough chores—which should never be 
done with the throwing rib. (Old-time wheelmen were as 
choice of their pet ribs as a violinist of his fiddle.) 

2. Lifters. Throwing directly on the wheelhead requires 
good lifters. Many potters stick with plaster bats, saying 
that lifters damage the pots, yet bat-thrown pots often 
require more finish turning of the base than those dam- 
aged by awkward lifting. Marring will be slight if the foot 
is undercut with the rib, if the cutting wire or the 
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cord is rather thick and if the lifters are properly used. 

The drawings show a standard model that will handle 
anything from a demi-tasse to a large plate. Use heavily- 
tinned or galvanized 20-gauge stock. Keep the pieces as 
flat as possible in cutting, folding and bending. Or have 
a good tinsmith make them for you. The curved edges are 
filed to a dull V, longer on top than bottom. A knife edge 
will slice into the clay instead of sliding into the wire cut. 

In use, the halves of the lifter are set flat on the wheel 
head and slid together from opposite sides. The ends are 
overlapped when they meet, the far horn of the right half 
under its mate, the near horn over. The folded edges go 
past each other, not in line and piled up. Ordinarily the 
lifter edges go under the pot only an inch or less. Lift 
with a twist to break suction if the pot tends to stick. (1 
is the seemingly trivial things that make the difference 
between success and failure in many pottery matters.) 

3. Slat Bats. The very best surface to set thrown ware 
on is made by nailing eight 12 x 1 x !4-inch clear pine 
strips to two 12 x 2 x J-inch end battens, making a 
wooden grill. Wet clay shapes harden more evenly on sla! 
bats and leather-hard plates and bowls, set rim down, will 
dry without warping. Moreover. the ware can be moved 
about easily. Every pot shop needs at least a dozen—for 
a variety of purposes. 

t. Shavers or Turning Tools. The good old loop shaver 
has become hard to buy, especially at its former price of 
a dime. It is probably too simple for the electronic age. 
You will need a flat wooden handle of approximately the 
size shown, 5 inches of 14-inch steel binding strap (which 
stores throw away) and 4 small nails. Punch or drill 
2 small holes in each end of the strap and assemble as 
shown. File the cutting edges flat. They will stay sharp 
until worn out. With this shaver the cut can be wide and 
shallow or narrow and deeper according to its angle to 
the work. 

A more sophisticated tool is made of a cheap solid 
metal table knife, the thicker and heavier the better. Snap 
off or cut the blade to 214 inches. Heat the end red-hot 
and cool slowly to soften the metal. Bend 3, inch (no 
more) to a right angle and file the cutting edge as shown. 
rounding the corners very slightly. A second tool made 
with a curved edge will give a choice of turned effects. 
These shavers are excellent for finishing the bottoms of 
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fm | "READING THIS BOOKLET SURE BROUGHT ME 


Not until you read this informative booklet will 
you realize what fun it is, and how much you 
can make, working with our ready to-use ma- 
terials, our simple, inexpensive tools 


Craftworkers everywhere are enthusiastic about 
our Super-Brite MIRROR-Finsh Aluminum—vari- 
ous other pre-cut metals. We supply them in 
flat and preformed circles, rectangles, and other 
blanks, ready-to-work-—for making trays, 
coasters, bracelets, medallions, pendants, 
plaques, and various other metal items 


Our new non-acid SAFE-T-ETCH etching com- 
pound does away with the hazards of acids 
Craftsmen who are using it are singing its 
»raises. See for yourself how easy SAFE-T- 
is to use-—what beautiful results it 
produces! 


See how following Metal Goods Corporation's 
instructions, using these inexpensive materials 
and tools, enables you--without previous ex- 
perience or training—to produce many metal 
items of beauty and usefulness. Send a postal 
for your free copy of our instruction booklet 


di price list today. 
and pr lis y “Headquarters for the nation’ s 


finest craft metals since 1935 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 


crart oivisionMETAL GOODS CORPORATION 
611 ROSEDALE AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 12, MO. 


CRAFT METALS 


SINCE 1898 a 


Sterling Silver Karat Gold 
Special Bronze Nickel Silver 
Aluminum Copper 
Brass Pewter 


Silver Solders & Flux 


For a complete description of the above quality Craft Metals and 
their uses in the making of hand wrought jewelry, ornaments 
and silverware, send 75¢ for illustrated Catalog C. 


T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 


709 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


A complete line of materials and equ.pment available 
POTTERS WHEELS + KILNS * CLAYS * GLAZES + TOOLS + BOOKS, ETC. 
If you haven't tried our liquid under- 
glazed colors, send for information 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC, 62 HORATIO ST.,N. Y. 14 © (WA 4-6019) 


SUITING YARN 
Made from virgin wool. 
Woolen yarn with 3600 yards to a pound. 
20 Heather Mixtures ¢ Send for Free Color Card 
HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P. O. Box 7145C Elkins Park, Pa. 
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Craftsman’s World: 


plates and wide bowls. A warped or bumpy shape can be 
eut true with the corner of the flat-edged tool, then 
smoothed off in the usual way. Sharpen the tools with a 
file whenever they begin to cut indifferently. 

The above shavers trim leather-hard clay faster and 
more cleanly than the flexible strap-metal ones and reg- 
ular plaster turning tools now so much used. They can 


be held and guided more surely, and they do not vibrate 
to make bumps and washboard ridges on the ware. Of 
course they must be held firmly at the best angle, as any 
shaver will bounce around and “chudder”™ if not well con- 
trolled. A subsequent article will demonstrate how these 
four devices can be used to make your wheel-throwing 


faster and better. 


Paul St.-Gaudens, potter of Cambridge, Massachusetts has 
heen a valued contributor to Craft Horizons over the years. 
See the November-December, 1952 issue for his “Easy Way 
to Make an Electric Kiln.” There will be a sequel to“Ribs.” 


APIDARY-DIAMONDS 


SC ARABS. all colors, stones with engraved hieroglyphics, the old 
Eyyptiat ood luck charm, $1.00, 4 for $43.00, extra large $2.00, 


CABOCHON: in assorted materials, turquome, agate, goldstone, lapiz, 

tmer-eye, et 4 for $1.25, 6 for $2 

ROUGH GEMS: sparkling transparent materials like aqua, amethyst, 

trom ridot, topaz, garnet, green & pink tourmaline, etc. Small 
tor $1, large for $ 


Special 
ROUGH GEMS BY THE %: POUND $4.50 


BAROQUE AGATE: highly 
shapes om smartly designed genuine agates 
for § to $4 cach 
BAROQUE GEMS: like above im assortment, amethyst, topaz, pink and 
een turquors aqua, beryl, perndot, rose quartz crystal, etc with 
! for $1, larger gems by 


fowime, natural modernistn 


polished 
by inch, for $1, inch, 


4 for $2, Vy inch 


y gold mounting to ft standard s ze stones 


BAROQUE PEARLS: «ultured oF drilled white, for $1, blue on 


iestled $2.50 each, necklaces with gold catch $7.50, $10.50, $25.00 


MEW ENGLAND DIAMOND CORP. 


43 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
RTCIOUS, SEMI-PRECIOUS AND SYNTHETIC STONES 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 
OMSTRIGUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN + WRITE FOR SILVER PRICE SCHEDULE 


Anchor Tool & Supply Co., Inc. 


12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


QUALITY KILN SETS $26.65 UP 
Easily Assembled ot Home * for CERAMICS * PORCELAIN * 
ENAMELING * Plug into any 110-v. line * Safe, Efficient, Low 


Operating Cost 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


Cc. H. BUELL KILNS 


Box 302, Royal Ook, Michigan + Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 


RUBBER MOLDS 


Professional rubber molds for casting figurines, wal! pleques, soveities, 
enimols, religious, ash trays, banks, book ends, condle holders, etc. Over 
100 fost selling numbers you con cast in plaster, wax or imitation marble 


New illustrated coteleg, | 0c 


CASTCRAFT STUDIOS 


508-HO Marion Street Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 


Tips for Craftsmen 


“The Gingham Book of Embroidery.” published by The 
Spool Cotton Company. distributors of J&P. Coats, and 
Clark's “O.N.T.” threads, is an excellent home course for 
beginners, ideal for teachers in classroom work. It con- 
sists of leaflets and folders, each one devoted to a specific 
stitch 
herringbone, blanket. lazy daisy and feather stitches—to 
be taught on checked gingham as a guide for keeping 
stitches straight and even. Each leaflet contains diagrams. 


running stitch, cross stitch. French knot stitch. 


special projects to execute and a list of materials required. 
In addition there is a series teaching use of the various 
stitches—not on gingham—for a variety of uses including 
place sets, napkins, aprons, ete.. with patterns and color 
suggestions. The entire folder costs 5 cents. 50 cents a 
dozen. Art teachers can obtain single copies free by writ- 
ing to the Educational Bureau, The Spool Cotton Com- 


pany, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22. N. Y. 


Makers of “Craftool.” the versatile, variable-speed pot- 
ters’ wheel, have introduced steel carving and modeling 
tools for working with clay and plaster. These are preci- 
sion instruments with a double-ground knife edge of 
hardened, high temper steel for carving minutest detail. 
Also excellent for wheel work. it has a balanced alumi- 
num handle which makes it light and easv to work with. 
The individual 6-inch size sells for 75 cents, the set of 8 
for $5.95; 8-piece 8-inch set for $7.95: &-piece 10-inch 
set for $9.95. These tools are distributed by Craftools. 


Ine., JOL Broadway, New York 13, 


For precision work, especially in the case of objects too 
small to be easily handled, Win Sales Company has a new 
Automatic Pick-Up Tweezer. Of stainless steel and ap- 
proximately the size of a small pencil, slight pressure of 
the top plunger extends three hooked spring steel fingers 
to open up from the tip and flare out to approximately 
114 inches between the tips. Release the plunger and the 
lips close together to hold any object in their grasp until 
the plunger is again depressed. Whether the object is 
hot, hard to reach, too small to handle easily. highly 
polished or dificult to pick up because of size or shape. 
the tweezer can get it and hold it. Particularly useful for 
jewelers and lapidaries, handymen. woodworkers and 
specimen collectors, it sells for $2.25, Dept. 17-M. P.O. 
Box 257, Forest Hills, New York. 
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Kittridge interiors and Silversmiths have tempting 
make-it-yourself item in driftwood lamp kits. Sandblasted 
to bring out its natural beauty, the driftwood can be 
used as it is, stained. waxed or painted to suit modern 
or traditional furnishings. Lamps about 25 inches high 
are $7.95; 38 inches. $16.95 postpaid. All kits include 
drilled driftwood body. UL cord. rod and lamp socket. 
while the larger units also include a separate base, screws, 
harp and finial. Shades are additional. Dept CH, 76 
Bowery, New York 15, N.Y. 


A new handbag kit from Kit Kraft offers a leather draw- 
Including a natural carving 


string pouch in two sizes. 
cowhide gusset, two gloving cowhide sides, two laces for 
drawstrings, Yy-inch goat lace, pre-set grommets, rivets. 
two photo carving designs and complete assembling in- 
structions, the large pouch is 131, x 91, x 3 inches and 
sells for $9.95 while the smaller, 10 x 71, x 2!, inches. 
sells for $6.95. Dept. AK. And write also for a free new 
1953 catalogue. featuring leathercraft but also including 
such crafts as metal tooling. cork craft, lamp-shade mak- 
ing, textile painting. shell craft, oven paints and many 
others showing all supplies and fully illustrated, Dept. 
AL., 7373 Melrose Avenue. Hollywood 46, Calif. 


A compact and inexpensive coolant supply unit, which 
ean easily be installed into the hollow column of any 
popular-make bench drill press, is offered by Wade and 
Sons, 920 East Truman Street, Independence. Missouri. 
It can be driven by the drill press motor, which is higher 
than the coolant supply. eliminating the danger of electric 
shock. Advantages claimed include longer life for the 
drill press, better size-control and finish, faster speeds. 
The cost of $18.50 includes all fittings to adapt the 
coolant pump to all well-known makes of bench drill 
presses, in a kit complete with simple instructions for 


quick assembly. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Japanese painting and sculpture, national art treasures 
lent by the Government of Japan, were exhibited at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art from March 27 through 
May 10. The exhibit included scroll paintings, painted 
sereens and sculptures in wood, lacquer and gilt-bronze 
that cover a period of thirteen centuries. Among the 
seventy-seven paintings and fourteen sculptures on loan 
from the most important national. religious and private 
collections in Japan is a pair of folding screens, “West- 
erners in Japan.” lent by His Majesty, the Emperor. 
Other famous treasures are from the ancient temples at 
Nara and Kyoto. Deserving special mention among the 
horizontal scrolls, up to forty-five feet in length and some 
displayed in their entirety for the first time at the Metro- 
politan, was the story of Tomono-Yoshio——a courtier of 
the rank of Dainagon—-who in the year 866 set fire to 
the imperial gate and charged his enemy Minamoto-no- 
Nobu with the crime. Another. equally delightful, and de- 
picting the charming sense of humor of the Japanese 
artists, is “Choju Giga.” or scroll of birds and animals 
at play. A twelfth century work attributed to Toba Sojo. 
it is a gay picnic with frogs and rabbits acting as rival 


teams of warriors and monkeys carrying on as priests. 


SCARABS 


fascinating 


FINE CABOCHONS 


/SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES... 
‘ "= each item $1.00 or any 6 for $5.00 


beetles 


tiger eye, carnelian or crystal 


carved in jade, 


$1.00 ea 
-coral, turquoise, tiger eye, 


green or black onyx, rose quartz, lapis. $1.00 ea 
RAW GEMS—uncut glittering chunks of ame 
thyst, cirine, or beryl. $1.00 ea 
CUFF-LINK BACKS—heavy sterling silver, swivel 


type, the best. $1.00 per pair 
takes beautiful polish, hundreds of 


AFRICAN BUFFALO HORN 


craft uses, asstd. discs, tips & pieces. $1.00 per doz 


BAROQUE PEAR NUGGETS 


shimmering nacre, convoluted and 


strange, center hole for easy mounting. $1.00 per doz 


Money back if not highly pleased. FREE with orders of $5.00: 
3 illustrated articles on jewelry-making. Latest Price Lists Free 


SAM KRAMER... . 


DEPT. H. 29 W. Bth STREET, NEW YORK 11, WN. Y. 


For Fine Weaving 


Considering the real effort and work put into 
your weaving, why not use the finest fibre 


obtainable Irish Linen . also — 
Headquarters in the U.S.A. for Patons and 
Baldwins Weaving Wools... Golden Rule 
Tweed, Woodpecker, Worsted Yarns... span 
an Scotland 


Send for 40-page catalog No. 3 and complete 
book of samples containing 10 sample and 
color cards of linens, cottons and wools. Both 
for $1.00 postpaid this price to be rebated 
on first order of $10.00 of more 


Everything for 
the Weover 


8” to 90” 
LOOMS 


(2 te 12 harness) 
LECLERC 
© missouri 
© GOLDEN RULE 
STRUCTO 


Also Shuttles, Bobbins and Accessories, Carpet 


warp and roving and Lurex metallic yarns 
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1T MODELS LIKE CLAY—. 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal 
you can make sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip 
ment Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; 
are strong and permanent; may be 
carved, filed and sanded then 
burnished to a rich aluminum potina 


et leading dealers. Send |0c for 16- 
page handbook “working in 
sculp-metal” 


the sculp-metal company 


701-8 Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22. Pa. 


A Business of Your Own — 
At Home — Full or Part Time 


sample instructions 


ABARSI 
807 W. Sunset Bivd 


BIG PROFITS IN LUGGAGE! 


Build luggoge ond cases for traveling, photog- 
raphers, salesmen, musicians, tools, electronics, 
jewelry, guns, portables, etc. Learn repairing. 
Tremendous opportunity. Fost, easy profits. Wide 
open market. No speciol tools or experience nec- 
essory. Wholesole catalogue. Free details and 


CASECRAPFT 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


Red-Firing Pottery Clay 


The plastic Blue Hill clay with which Rowantrees Pottery is thrown 
on the potter's wheel. Firing range cone 07 to cone 03. Shipped 
prepared in moisture proof bags. 50 Ibs. $4.50. 100 Ibs. $7.50 


F.0.8. Bive Hill. 
ROWANTREES POTTERY ° 


BLUE HILL, MAINE 
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AMERICAN. CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftsman- 
ship. Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clear- 
ing house for craft information, prepares bulletins. Founded the 
School for American Craftsmen. Supported by individual and group 
memberships and contributions. Craft Horizons is the Council's of- 
ficial publication. Membership carries a Craft Horizons subscription. 
Officers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President: Mr. Kenneth Chorley, 
Vice-President: Mr. William J. Barrett, Treasurer; Miss Mary Vail 


Andress, Secretary. 


ROSTER of the Craft Groups 
Affiliated with 


The American Craftsmen’s 


Educational Council. 


CONTEMPORARY HAND WEAVERS OF TEXAS, Mrs. Mae Claire Bodart, 
2566 Calder Avenue, Beaumont, Texas 

HOMMICRAPT WORKSHOP OF THE Ywoa, Lee Schandler, 65 Austin 
Avenue, Asheville, North Carolina 

MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION OF HANDICRAFT Groups, Mr. Robert 
W. Gray, 40 Highland Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

OCLEBAY UNSTITUTE pert., Elizabeth S. Faris, Downtown 
Center, Pythian Bldg., Wheeling, West Virginia. 

VERMONT socteTy oF Mere. F. Ellwood Allen, P. O. Box 
Bennington, Vermont. 

ASSOCIATED HAND Weavers, Miss Claire Freeman, 46 Magnolia 
Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATION OF THE JUNIOR LEAGUES OF america, INC., Miss Ina 
Bacon, Community Arts Consultant, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City 

CAPITAL pisTRICT crarT cUulLD, Mrs. George Sleeper, 76 Fuller 
Road, McKowanville, Albany, N. Y 

Mr. Rebert VM. Bennett Box 78, Carmel 
Valley, Calif 

CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD, Mes. Gertrude Sager, 45 Liberty 
Street, Catskill, N. Y 

CENTRAL STATES CRAFTSMEN’S cUtLD, Mrs. Charles H. Liebich, 
645 Hurstgreen Road, Webster Groves 19, Missouri. 

CERAMIC GUILD OF BETHESDA, MARYLAND, Mrs, Percy Grady, 4919 
Del Ray Avenue, Bethesda, Md 

CERAMIC LEAGUE OF MIAMI, President, Mrs, S. R. McCoy 803 East 
DiLide Drive, Miami Beach 39, Fla. 

CHICAGO weavers cuIto, Mrs. Charles W. Bortree, 1123 Pleasant 
Street, Oak Park, UL 

COLORADO SOCIETY OF CenamistTs, Mrs, Lois Coit, 2230 Monaco 
Parkway, Denver, Col 

COUNCIL OF OZARK ARTISTS AND Craftsmen, Mr, William Kennedy, 
Box 310, Rogers, Ark 

co-operative, Mrs. William M. Daum, Woodstock, 
New York 

THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS' GuIto, Mrs. Virgil Anderson, 18330 
Trinity, Detroit 19, Mich. 

ENGLEWOOD Weavers cuitp, Mr. W. K. Carter, 447 West 60th 
Place, Chicago 21, Ill 

FARMERS FEDERATION, Mr. James G. K. McClure, Asheville, N. C. 
FLORIDA CrarTsmMEN, Mr. Robert Willson, Art Department, Uni 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 

FULTON COUNTY cRrarT GuILD, Mrs. Harriet May Hagerty, Glovers- 
ville, New York 

GREENWICH House PoTTers, Mrs. Hilda F. Niedelman, 16 Jones 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT assoctaTION, Mrs. John E. Boland, 
21 Center Street, Northampton, Mass 

HANDICRAFTS DEPARTMENT OF THE WOMAN'S CLUB OF GREAT NECK, 
Mrs. Rene Beyersdorf, 94 Old Mill Road, Great Neck, Long Island, 
New York 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN scHoot or crafts, Mr. Francis S. Merritt, 
Liberty, Maine. 

THE HOOSIER CRAFT GUILD, Miss Frieda Peters, 118 Vine Street, 
Evansville, Indiana 

HOOSIER HANDICRAFTERS, Mrs. Frank C. Miller, 5302 Central Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

THE JouRNEYMEN, Mr. Hobart Cowles, School for American Crafts 
men, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, N. Y. 

rHe KILN cLuB, Mrs. Eleanor P. Roy, 7241 Brinkley Road, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

LEACUER OF NEW HAMPSHIRE ARTS & CRAFTS, Mr. David KR. Campbell, 
ton ord, New Hampshire 

LIBERTY ART LeacuE, Mrs. Frank W. Garvin, Box 925, Liberty, N. ¥Y 
LIBERTY ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD, Mrs. Toby Yesersky, School Street, 
Liberty, N. Y. 

MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN, Miss Mildred Burrage, Wiscasset, Me. 
MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN—FREEPORT BRANCH, Mrs. George Soule, 
Box 189, Freeport, Me 

MARLI Weavers, Mrs. H. W. Norman. R.R. 1, Deerfield, 
METAL ARTS cuILpD, Mr. William R. Cook, 301 Willard Avenue, 
Toronto 9, Canada. 

MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP, Taxco, Mexico, Mrs. Irma S. Jonas, 238 
23rd St... New York City 

MICHIGAN WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. A. E. Kolbe, 711 Covington Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, President, Miss Olive Hutcheson, 
$212 Lone Oak Road, Nashville, Tenn. 

MINUTE-MAN crafts, Mrs. Ethel Strong, R.F.D. Wakefield, Mass. 
MISSOURI FEDERATION OF ARTS AND craFTs, Mr. Don Charpiot, 
Music & Arts College, 3801 West Pine, St. Louis, Mo 

MONTANA INSTITUTE OF THe ants, Mrs. Maxine Blackmer, 408 
Lamborn St.. Helena, Mont 

NAVESINK RIVER CERAMIC cUILD, Mrs. J. E. Robertson, 96 Battin 
Street, Fairhaven, N. J. 

NEW YORK CUILD OF HANDWeAveRrsS, Miss Alice A. Meder, 11 Whit- 
tier St., East Orange, N. J. 

NEW YORK SOCTETY OF CERAMIC ARTs, 
Heather Lane, Hewlett Harbor, N. Y. 
NEW YORK sOcIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Charlotte FE. Kizer, 887 
First Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

NEW YORK weavers, Mrs. Coulter D. Young, 450 East 63rd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

OMAHA weavers’ cuitp, Mrs. Daniel Langfeld, 3322 Woolworth 
Avenue, Omaha, Neb. 

oprortuntry, tnc., Miss Ethel McCullough, Riviera Florida Crafts, 
6 Via Parigi, Palm Beach, Fla. 

OREGON CERAMIC stupIo, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Ore. 

PARKERSBURG CLAY CLUB, Miss Katherine Burnside, 922 Julian 
Street, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. Paul W. Eshelman, Rohr- 
erstown, Pa 

PLYMOUTH CoLoNny Farms, Dr. Ralph H. Pino, Director, Route 1, 
Plymouth, Mich. 

POND FARM worKsHors, Mrs. Marguerite Wildenhain, Guerneville, 
Calif. 

POTOMAC CRAPTSMEN, Mrs. P. Hendley Napier, 11 Midhurst Read, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 

SARANAC LAKE STUDY & cCRraFT cuiLp, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. 

SHELBURNE CRAFT scHoot, Rev. J. Lynwood Smith, Shelburne, Vt. 
THE SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT CRAFTSMEN, INc., Mr. Henry Pasco, 
North Main Street, West Hartford, Conn 

SOCIETY OF VERMONT CRAFTSMEN (Fletcher Farm Craft School), 
Miss Anna E. H. Meyer, Brandon, Vermont. 

THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HANDWEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. Roger Hay- 
ward, 920 Linda Vista, Pasadena 3, Calif. 

SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, Miss Louise L. Pitman, 
81, Wall Street, Asheville, N. C. 

STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, Section of Hand- 
crafts, Miss Gladys Renfield, William T. Davis House, 146 Stuyve- 
sant Place, Staten Island 1, N. Y 

VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS service, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 
House, Montpelier, Vt. 

vitta HANDCcRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave- 
nue, Providence, R. I. 

THE WEAVERS cUILD, Boston, Massachusetts, Miss Lydia B. Os 
borne, 7 Stratford Road, Winchester, Mass. 

WEAVERS OF WINCHENDON, Mrs. Richard C. Whitney, 25 High 
Street, Winchendon, Mass. 

WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM AND GARDEN ASSOCIATION, Mrs. Roger S. 
Warner, 5 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 

WOODSTOCK CUILD or craftsmen, Mr. Allan Gould, Woodstock, N. Y. 


Mrs. Helen Goldberg, 385 
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“Design from Britain.” sponsored by the Smithsonian 
Institution traveling exhibition service and organized by 
the Council of Industrial Design in London, through the 
Dollar Exports Council, made its initial opening at the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts, Washington, D. C., on 
March 18. Approximately 185 well-designed objects, in- 
cluding pottery, glass. silverware. woodenware, textiles, 
rugs, lamps. wallpaper and furniture will circulate 
through the 1953-1954 seasons to museum centers such 
as Memphis. Tenn.; Chicago. II; Bloomfield jHills, 
Mich.; Minneapolis. Minn.; Toledo, Ohio: Louisville. 
Ky.: Manchester. \. H.. and others. Many eminently fine 
pieces are included, from designers and craftsmen well 
known in this country: David Leach, Lucie Rie. David 
Pye. Kenneth Holmes. Eric Ravilious for Josiah Wedg- 
wood and Sons. Robin Day. and Edinburgh Weavers. 
“Planned for Craftsmen.” a visual definition of the ele- 
ments of design, was presented by the American Crafts- 
men's Educational Council May 9 through 30 at the 
America House Gallery, 32 East 52nd Street. New York. 
This year's May exhibition has been assembled in such 
a way that it can travel to rural areas inexpensively and 
be easily set up. 

The exhibition comprises ten panels with text, photo- 
graphs and captions, together with objects to point up 
the components of a design—function, space, line, form, 
color, texture, ornament. balance. and the relationship of 
tools to materials. It was especially prepared for those 
who have not received formal art training but are inter- 
ested in using their hands creatively. 


NIMBLE 


By Marguerite G. Brooks 


Ss Pp N D L Showing NIMBLE SPIN 


DLES wound with: corde, 
metallic, chenille, knit 
ting worsted, organdy 
ribbon, rayon ribbon, 
linen thread 


Make dress and sweater 
trimmings, hot broids, 
fringes, bobbin lace, 
ploce mots, tea oprons, 
collors, with these yarns 
and spindles. Buy your 
yarns in Department 
Stores. Order Nimble 
Spindies from us. 8 in 
@ box, $1.10 postpaid. 
Revolving bolster loom, 
$5.25 postpaid 


Write for further information regarding bobbin loce, looms & weaving 


THREAD CRAFTS, Box 855, Darien, Connecticut 


Do You Have a Complete File 
of Handweaver & Craftsman? 
Indispensable for All Handweavers 

All back numbers still may be obtained tor $1.00 a copy 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


l yr. $4 © 2yrs. $7.50 ¢ 3yrs. $10 © 5 yrs. $15 


Canadian postage S0¢ yr. extra; Pan American and foreign $1.00 


THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 
, Complete Stock—Prompt Shipment 


Leathercraft is our only business, and our stock is 
the largest and most complete in America. That is why 


you can always depend upon immediate and complete shipment 
ners’ kits requiring no tools or experience, for very young boys 
and girls, or tooling leathers, supplies and tools for older, 
LARSON LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG first. Write today for 
your FREE copy of our new illustrated Catalog and Guide to 
J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 3101, Chicago 24, ill. 
CRAFT 
‘ COURSE 
ak 

\ fast selling 

t wer \ Plastic Jewelry, Novelties, Signs, 

Amazing new Plastic Working 

Course for MEN and WOMEN tells 

laminate, color, mold, mternal carve, 

etc, in easy-to-master words and 

All plastics and materials for 23 

urse actually pays for itself Make 

»opular plastics items for EXTRA 

mation TODAY 

INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 


of orders sent to us. Whether your requirements are for begin- 
more advanced students or hobbyists, be sure to check the 
latest Leathercraft projects. 
HOME 
New PLASTIC 
Learn to make 
mo Lamps, Toys, Furniture, Gifts 
and shows how to fabricate, cast, 
pictures. No special tools needed 
PROJECTS included in course 
{NCOME! Write tor FREE intor- 
DEPT. C36-H, POKILAND 13, OREGON 


Imported Linen Yarns | 

Metallic For Lane | 

Yarns Handloom Weaving Looms | 
SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. ¢ DEPT. C ¢ BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Craftsman’s World 
Bia 
“She; 
FREE 
AA 
|, 


Design 
Ceramics 
Weaving 

Metalsmithing 
Architecture 
Sculpture 
Painting 


Higher Learning in the Arts 


A non-profit institution for advanced students . Beautiful environ 

20 miles from Downtown Detroit . . . Degree-condidates who 

qualify receive B.F.A. or M.F.A. . . . Dormitories for resident students 
Moderate fees Ample studios, many individual . . . 9,500. 

volume Art Library Museum of Art featuring changing exhibitions 
Recreational facilities 


Fall semester opens Sept. 14; Spring, Feb. 1 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS MICHIGAN 


HANDICRAFTS INSTRUCTION 


Hand Weaving, Spinning and 


Dyeing. Silk Screen, Leather- 
crafts, Stencil Art, Ceramics, 
Metalcrafts, Jewelry, Enamel- 


ing, Lapidery. Many other crofts. 


REGISTER FOR FALL AND WINTER INSTRUCTION NOW. YOU 
CAN COME AT ANY TIME, STAY AS LONG AS YOU LIKE, TAKE 
ANY CRAFTS YOU WISH. ALL INSTRUCTION INDIVIDUAL AND 
PERSONAL. 


Write to the registrar for complete information. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN Elsa 


FORTY-THIRD YEAR 
JUNE 29-AUGUST 29, 1953 


port time of nine we terr 


t, Director 


for whole or 


"PAINTING GRAPHIC 
mdscape Figure Lithography Serigraphy 
CRAFTS 
Weaving . Pottery . Textile Printing . ewelry 
end 1 5 Vetera pr ve 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Established 1876. Professional training with Tuition and 


Travelling Schelorships available 


Diploma ond Teacher 


Training degree courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 


Commercial Art. 


* CERAMICS 

* GRAPHIC ARTS 
* JEWELRY 

* SILVERSMITHING 


Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


JUNE 28 — SEPT. 5 


WEAVING 
Priscilla Merritt 
Jack Lenor Larsen 
CERAMICS 
Phillip A. Ward 
Svea Kline 
Mary Kring 


For information apply: Francis S$. Merritt, Dir. 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


LIBERTY, MAINE 


WOODWORKING 
Ed Sewell 
John May 
BLOCKPRINTING 
Stell & Shevis 
DESIGN 
William J. Brown 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


77 Crafts and Fine Arts courses for the serious 
student, the professional and the amateur. Dis 
tinguished faculty 

Three-Year Curriculum offers professional training 
for careers design, crafts forning, Afternoon 
and Evening classes in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Etching and Engraving, Ceramics, Enameling, De 
sign, and Lettering and Layout. Approved for eligible 
veterans. (P & 346) 


Fall Term Starts September 28th 


Write for Free Catalog ( 


Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, NEwins 8.4486 


pond farm workshops/associates 


1953 SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 29 AUGUST 28 


POTTERY WEAVING 


METALWORK © JEWELRY 


DRAWING © PAINTING © SCULPTURE © GRAPHIC ARTS © 


FORM, COLOR & MATERIALS WORKSHOP — an introduction 


to the basic arts and crafts. 


STUDENTS LEAGUE 
OF THE Y.W.C.A. 


$x Pointing. “Seton 
N. Y. 11. CHelsea 3-5747 


140 W. 22 St., 


THE BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


ANNUAL SESSION 


July 6th-August 15th, 1953 
offering WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT AND CERAMICS 
alse DRAMA, BALLET, PAINTING, MUSIC, CREATIVE 

WRITING, ORAL FRENCH AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


For information apply ... 


DIRECTOR, Banff, Alberta 


For information write: Secretary, Pond Farm, Guerneville, Calif. 


FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL 
LUDLOW, VERMONT 


Summer Session, July 6th to August 28th. Two-week periods. 
Classes in Ceramics, Early Decoration, Jewelry, Painting, Weov- 
ing, Teacher Training, Gilding, Wood Carving. Write for catalog 


ANNA E. H. MEYER 


BRANDON, VERMONT 


CHAUTAUQUA CRAFTS CENTER 


Crafts + Ceramics * Sculpture 
RUTH HUNIE RANDALL & H. RICHARD DUHME 


Syracuse University Credits * Summer Sports * Symphony Orchestra * 


Amateurs tavited * July & August 


For Catalog Write Mrs. 8. M. Skinner, Sec'y, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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Craftsman’s World 


As examples, function was illustrated by simply- 
designed French kitchen knives, Masselman’s fire shovel. 
porcelain pitchers by Schoenwald and a polished wooden 
string-holder by Kay Bojesen. A photograph of Lever 
House. a mobile construction of carved fish by Nimo and 
a veined leaf pointed up the parts played by space and 
line in design. A brilliant plaid in Thaibok silk——purple. 
orange. green—-set next to dark green linen, and purple 
and blue construction paper together with enamels in 
chartreuse, orange and other richly-blended tones told 
the color story. Captions were adapted from a version of 
the definition of design by Corinne Nevelson. The exhibi- 
tion was set up under the direction of John Lowery by 
Helen Watkins and Lorna Howard. 

The Fourth Annual Competitive Exhibition for Young 
Americans, 1953, opened on June 10, under the auspices 
of the Council, and will be on exhibition in the Gallery 
throughout the summer. The exhibition this vear will be 
of particular interest as there will be a second judging in 
July and August to screen work for further submission 
to the national jury of the DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN 
U.S.A., 1953, co-sponsored by the Council, The Brooklyn 
Museum. New York. and nine other museums throughout 
the country. from mid-October through December. 

The Council will present an exhibition in the Gallery 
on September 16 of entries submitted in the lamp and 
shade competition which followed the exhibition “Shed- 
ding Light.” held there last February. All entries must be 
in by September 4, since judging takes place on Septem- 
ber 9. There will also be shown blueprints and sketches 
submitted in the competition for the lighting of a “brown- 
stone” apartment. held for the students of the Vocational 
High Schools of New York City and sponsored by the 
New York section of the Residence Lighting Forum of the 


Hluminating Engineering Society. 


Sue Fuller's string compositions, shown at the Bertha 
Schaefer Gallery. 32 East 57th Street. May 18-June 5. are 
more than ever enchanting and colorful. Framed to hang 
on the wall, they are abstractions in intricate and fluid 
patterns — rhythmic sometimes — brilliant. 
sometimes subtle. Miss Fuller is using new strings — or 
of nylon and plastic which reflect light 


tone-poems 


threads, rather 
vividly and give some of her compositions the effect of 
being seen through brightly-lighted. undulating water. 
Miss Fuller's is an exacting craft; it is also a highly- 
sophisticated art form which. although three-dimensional. 
resembles painting. perhaps. more than any other. 


The 1953 Rochester Finger-Lakes Exhibition opened at 
the Rochester Memorial Art Gallery. Rochester. N. Y.. on 
May 10 for a six-week period. The exhibition was one of 
the largest ever presented by the Gallery. with over 1500 
items submitted from 58 communities in the state. Ithaca. 
Alfred. Syracuse, Batavia. Corning and Rochester were 


represented with entries in all classes. The jury consisted 
of Bartlett Haves. director of the Addison Gallery of 
American Art; William Palmer. director of the Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute in Utica. and Hobson Pittman. 
teacher and artist from Philadelphia. Prize-winners in the 
ceramics class included Frans Wildenhain. Henry 8S. 


Gernhard. Natalie Malter Laskey. Theodore Randall, 
Evelyn Newsome. Louis Mendez and Jane Conningham: 
in textiles, Eugene F. Dobbertin. Helen ML. Lohmeier. 
Elsie Frielinghaus. and Ruth Herron. 


Massachusetts Crafts today, second annual exhibition, 
presented work of living craftsmen, April 5 through 
May 10, 1953, at deCordova Museum and Park, Lincoln. 
Mass. Its purpose was to encourage originality and to 
recognize those characteristics in design which are related 
to current tendencies. Pottery represented the largest 
group of entries, with silverware and weaving next. In 
this category were shown lengths of material, place mats. 
rugs and stoles. Woodenware. metalwork, other than sil 
ver. also were shown, as well as examples of plastic. 
leather and enamel work. The exhibition was organized 
in collaboration with the handcraft groups of the state, 
members of the Massachusetts Association of Handicrafts. 
and with the following museums: Addison Gallery of 
American Art. The Berkshire Museum, deCordova and 
Dana Museum and Park, Fitchburg Art Museum, Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art, Lawrence Art Museum, Mead 
Art Building. George Walter Vincent Smith Art Museum. 
Smith College Museum of Art. Springfield Museum of 
Fine Arts, Worcester Art Museum. 


The Crafts Students League of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association held its annual exhibition at the Barbi 
zon Plaza Art Gallery in New York. May 6 through May 
14. The display included ceramics, silverware, jewelry. 
hookbinding. leather and woodwork. textiles, sketching. 
painting and sculpture —all made by men and women who 
have attended classes at the League. In addition to the 
work shown by students, there were two units devoted to 
objects made by instructors including Adda Husted 
Andersen. Claire Freeman, James B. Hamlin, Roberta 
Leber and others. The League reported unprecedented 


attendance during the week. 


The Eighth National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibi- 
tion, sponsored by the Wichita Art Association, Wichita, 
Kansas, April 11-May 11. maintained the same high 
standard of past shows, according to the jury William 
McVey. Emil Frey. Robert Von Neumann and May Kemp. 
162 pieces were chosen from among several thousands 
representing talent from all over the United States. Names 
of entrants and receivers of awards are familiar to many 
of our readers. John Paul Miller of Cleveland, Ohio. re- 
ceived the first prize. given by Handy & Harman, for a 
gold ring. The first prize in silversmithing, given by 
Margret Craver. went to John Szymak of Dallas, for a 
water pitcher. The first prize in weaving was awarded to 
Mildred Fischer of St. Charles. Mo.: 
H. Voulkos of Helena, Montana; in enamel. to Arthur 
Ames of Claremont. Cal. Award for the best design and 
craftsman in any medium went to Rudolph Brown, in 
structor in silversmithing at the Wichita Art Association 
School. Special award for the best collection of silver 
smithing. given by Count Sigvard Bernadotte, was re- 
ceived by Robert Gabriel of Lakewood, Ohio. Other dis 
tinguished contributors were F. Carlton Ball. Kenneth | 
jates, Betty Cooke, Karl Drerup, Edris Eckhardt. Paul 
W. Eshelman, Berta Frey. Maurice Heaton. Vivika and 
Otto Heino, Thomas F. McClure, Lea Van P. Miller. 
Lillian C. Swawite. Robert Von Neumann (juror). 


in ceramics, to Peter 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


Of General Interest 


Your House Beems You by H. Vandervoort 
Walsh. published by George W. Stewart. Publisher, Inc.. 
price $4.95. Subtitled. “Your Guide to Personal Home 
Planning.” the book is just that 
and possibilities to please anybody planning to build or 
remodel a house. It took three vears to test the methods 
terms the 


with enough variations 


and formulate in clear, simple, practical 


theories of an experienced practicing architect and 
teacher of architecture. Mr. Walsh advises that planning 
your house is planning your living, that you can't plan 
your house without also planning your money, your time 
and your space. He then proceeds to give details about 
how to do it, down to scaled cutouts for placing furni- 
ture. This book stands alone in its field and will be a 


boon to house lovers. 


Masterpieces or by Verna Cook Salomonsky. 
published by Dover Publications, Inc., price $6. Invalu- 
able as a reference book for students or as a guide to 
craftsmen, this book contains 101 photographs of fine 
furniture with detailed text and working drawings, cor- 
rect to Meth of an inch. Mostly museum pieces, both 
American and European furniture are represented. 


Porrery axp by Basil Gray. 
published by Pitman Publishing Corp., $6.50. This is a 
scholarly book magnificently illustrated with over 100 
plates from that interesting Chinese period which extends 
from about the ninth to the fourteenth century. The 
author who is in charge of the Oriental collection at the 
British Museum writes authoritatively and gives informa- 
tion that every potter should have. 


On Techniques 


Ceramics Hanpsook, by Richard Hyman, published by 
Sterling Publishing Co.. Inc.. price $2.95. This is a book 
so crammed full of text and illustrated technique that at 
first glance it looks confusing. Carefully read. however. 
it is found to cover many technical aspects of pottery and 
gives information which all ceramists should have in a 
clear and easily understood way. No attempt is made to 
cover the design or art field. Included is a section, “Ce- 
ramic Equipment Review,” showing illustrations of power 
equipment followed by an approximate price table. There 
is also a glossary of ceramic terms. A valuable book for 


any beginner or hobbyist. 


Dover-Fovte Series, published by Dover Publications, 
Ine.. price, $.60 paperbound and $1.50 clothbound. Uni- 
form in size 5 x 714 with 128 pages, these volumes on 
how-to-do-it are clearly written and well illustrated (50 
to 100 line drawings and photographs in each title). Fol- 
lowing are new titles: Lampsuape Maxine, by F. J 
Christopher, Rucmakine by Rosemary Brinley, 
Sturrep Toy Maxine by Rosemary Brinley 
Basketry by F. J. Christopher and LeatHerwork als« 
by F. J. Christopher. 


Tassy ano Twitt—Woor ano Worstep, by Helen Carls 
Beecher, Ermelen Studios, Carmel, California, price $10. 
This book is bound as a notebook to which additions 
can be made. It consists of 15 lessons on weaving coat, 
suit and skirt materials in tweeds and worsteds, developed 
by Mrs. Beecher on her own looms. Each lesson is ac- 
companied by an actual piece of fabric and the yarns 
used in making it, together with the pattern graphs for 
obtaining the given weave. Directions are simple, the 
samples colorful, and we believe the book will be of 
intense interest to weavers, especially beginners. 


Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


The charge for classified advertisements is 15 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month, preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example: A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER 


FLOWER MAKING MATERIALS. Wood fiber, 
leaves, centers, chenille, dolls, crepe paper, two 
fine instruction books. Famous Magic Flower 
Moker, which makes it possible for anyone to 
make flowers. Have fun and earn money. Free 
Price Lists. Poir of wood fiber rose earrings 
free with $10.00 order. Douglass Flower Shop 
1021 Fayette St., Indianapolis, Indiana 


BOOKS 


BRAND.NEW Art ond Crofi books at half price. 
Send for free list. ARTCRAFT, Baldwin, Md. 


FREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG—and other 
croft books. Write Croft & Hobby Book Service, 
Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, California 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HOBBYISTS. Deliver flowers profitably to intern 
ment centers. Unique service plan. Stamped en- 
velope brings details. Avocationists Guild. Box 
630, Marvista 43, California 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES (Cont.) 


100 SHADOW BOXES, Novelty shelves from 
Shadow Blocks. Money moker. Simple, clever 
construction. Patterns, directions, soles sugges 
tions, $1.00. Millcrafters, 127-A, Allegon, 
Michigan 


CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for Ceramics, Enameling, etc. No better kiln 
made. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 
EVERYTHING for the Ceramic croftsman, Write 
“The Department Store of Ceramic Supplies 
ond Equipment’ for free catalog. Western 
Ceramics Supply Co., Dept. CH, 1601 Howard 
St., Son Francisco 3, Calif. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS for Hand Coloring. 25 at- 
tractive folders with envelopes, $1.00. Knowles 
Publishing Company, 7 Pierce Street, Marble. 
head, Mass. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for Chairs and 
Boskets. Machine Cane Webbing for Chairs 
with Groove only. Cane Instructions, catalogue, 
somples, 35< Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


CRAFT & HOBBY SUPPLIES 


PAINT TEXTILES, Neckties, Clothing, Lamp- 
shades, Leather. Instruction Book—$2.00. STU- 
DIO, Box 926, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. (Stamped en- 
velope brings Supplies Catalogue). 


DRIFTWOOD LAMPS—Moke them yourself. We 
have driftwood material, instructions. Write 
Root & Son, Box 182, West Paim Beach, Florido. 


CHOLLA, The Novelty wood of the Southwest. 
Unsurpassed for novelties. Enclose 10¢ for 
sample and price list. Refunded first order 
Desert Woods, 120—7th St., Safford, Arizona. 


SELECT CYPRESS KNEE for lamp. Instructions 
and sample $1.00—postage 25¢. Croft Sup- 
plies, 2932 E. Eugene, Baton Rouge, Lo. 
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Craftsmen’s Ma rket-Place 


DOLLS 


OLD-FASHIONED DOLLS—Replicos of beauti 
ful old dolls created by Ethelwyn of California; 
ceramic heads, arms and legs, complete with 
paper pattern for making cloth, stuffed body. 
Twelve inches over-all when completed. $2.50 
postpaid in U.S. Ethelwyn, 1670 Muller Drive, 
Napa, California. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Wore and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write. Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


SPUN COPPER BOWLS, also stomped squares 
and circles for enameling. Write: Martin Metal 
Spinning Company, 102-17 Astoria Boulevard, 
East Elmhurst 69, N.Y 


FIGURINES 


$$$ MAKING FIGURINES. Send $1.00 for most 
complete easy to follow instruction book on 
figurine painting. Beginner Kit figurines paints 
& book $5.00 Postpaid. Dealers price list cato- 
log 25c refunded on first order. Free Bulletin 
R. & S. Distributors, 19 E. Emory St., Jersey 
City 4, N. J. 


GOLD-LEAFING SECRETS — Trade tricks of 
hondling gold leaf for gilding on castings, 
figurines, etc. $1.10 postpaid. American Croft 
Service, P.O. Drawer 1906, Waterbury, Conn 


UNPAINTED FIGURINES: ten, five-inch fig 
urines, $2.00 postpaid. Merle Timm, Orchard 
Park, 


FOR SALE 


GENUINE JEWELERS MAGNIFIER frees hands 
for crafts. $2.50 valve $1.25. Anelag Box CH, 
Rochester, Wisconsin. 


GLASSWARE 


PERSONALIZE—DECORATE glosswore. Easily 
etch beautiful designs, monograms, initials in 
three minutes. Write for free tolder. Etchall, 
inc., Columbia 17, Mo. 


ETCHING GLASS is simple, inexpensive, sofe 
and fun with Etch-it. Anyone can do a factory 
like job for a cent. Dime store articles deco 
rated in minutes are resold for ten times their 
cost. Complete Etch-it kit and instructions $2.00 
postpoid. Rieth Products Co., Box 78-8, 
Kokomo, Indiana. 


HOBBIES AND CRAFTS 


ARE YOU BEING TAUGHT o Hobby or some 
form of Craft Work? For the beginner or ad 
vanced craftsman HOBBY OF THE MONTH 
CLUB is the answer! All equipment, materials 
and postage included with different monthly 
croft items at YEARLY RATES. Beginners Group, 
$6.00, Intermediate Group $6.50, Older Chil. 
dren and Advits $7.00. Makes a wonderful 
gift to a would-be Croftsman! Subscribe now! 
Write to Hobby of the Month Club, P.O. Box 
7574, Asheville, N. C. 


INVISIBLE REWEAVING 


INVISIBLE REWEAVING—Perfect occupational 
therapy, perfect Handcraft. Can be turned into 
steady earnings in spare time, working at 
home. Write for full details. FABRICON, 
Dept. UU-7, 8342 S. Prairie, Chicago 19, Ill. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


JEWELRY FINDINGS—complete assortment in 


cludes: | pair swivel-type sterling cuff link 
backs, 3 pairs extra quality sterling earring 
bocks, | pair nickel-silver earring clips, | 
dozen each best safety catches, joints and 
pin stems, | sterling foldover bracelet catch 
1 set boarette attachments, | sterling ‘spring 
ring” clasp of newest design, and | sterling 


sister’ clasp. All for only $4.85 postpaid 
Address: Box 110, Creft Horizons, 40 East 
49th Street, New York 17, N. Y 


SEASONED ELEPHANT IVORY: cross-sections 
of tusks; slabs, chunks, rods, and irregular 
pieces. Excellent for jewelry, silversmithing 
carving, model-making, buttons, hobby-crofts, 
etc. Suggests wonderful ideas and easily fash. 
ioned into dozens of intriguing objects. A 
mixed lot weighing one pound or more $4.50 
postpaid; two pounds or more $8.50. A real 
treasure package for any craftsman; money 
back if not pleased. Address: Box 115, Craft 
Horizons, 40 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y 


KILN FOR SALE 


KILN—Electric. Unused. Opening 20 x 15 « 15 
$125. AMACO Electric Kiln, used. 5 x 5 x 5 
$20. Poul Bry, 204 E. 57th St., New York City 
Plaza 9-6689 


LINENS 


FINEST BELGIAN LINENS white, natural, and 
unbleached ecru; ideal for embroidery, textile 
Painting, upholstery, draperies, wallcovering. 
Write Utrecht Linens Co., 119 West 57th St. 
(Plaza 7-1143) New York City, for free sam- 
ples and prices. 


LOOMS 


FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four Harness, twenty-inch 
floor. Hardwood. Sturdy, portable, ideal in 
dividual or school. Over 1100 satisfied users 
$45.95. Lorellyn Weovers, Larkspur, California 


TEACHERS—Two Harness table loom. Fourteen- 
inch. Hardwood. Sturdy. 250 in one school sys 
tem. $23. Lorellyn Weavers, Larkspur, Calif 


METALCRAFT 


BUFFING AND POLISHING METALS—-All de. 
tails of correct polishing. $1.10 postpaid. 
American Craft Service, P.O. Drawer 1906, 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


PLASTICS 


WORKING WITH PLASTICS—Covers details on 
cutting, tooling, bending, cementing, polish- 
ing. Proper selection and design. $1.10 post 
paid. American Croft Service, P.O. Drawer 
1906, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


KNOW YOUR PLASTICS. “Working with Plexi 
glos''—70-page illustrated instruction manual 
with material, tool—catalog $1.00 postpaid. 
Plastics, Box 1812, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


LEARN SILK SCREEN PRINTING; Invisible Re- 
weaving; Repair Dolls; Make Rubber Stomps; 
Natural Rubber for Molds. Sample and Cata- 
logue of “40 Ideas" Free. Universal, Box 
1076-8, Peoria, Illinois. 


ATTRACTIVE REDD! CUT APRONS $1.00, $1.50. 
Complete instructions, state size. Kenris Co., 
346 Inwood Bivd., Avon Lake, Ohio. 


PURE WOOL YARN 


WEAVING, Hand-knitting and Rug. Write for 
free samples to: Briggs & Little's Woollen Mill 
York Mills, York Co., N.B. Canada 


SHELLCRAFT 


IT'S FUN to make shell Jewelry and Novelties 
Write today for catalog. 10c please. Burton Co., 
Dept. 9-H, Box 27, Station A., St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 


STONES 


GENUINE AND SYNTHETIC STONES! Approva! 
shipments sent upon request and reference 
B. Lowe, Holland Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES, to jewelry teachers 
and craftsmen. Send for an approval selection 
or consignment today to JOHN BARRY, 447 
Book Building, Detroit, Michigan 


JADE CABOCHONS. Polished stones in stand 
ord millimeter sizes, 10 x 8 mm. oval .90 each. 
14 «x 10 oval 1.00. 13 x 7 drop 1.10. 18 x 13 
oval 1.25. 13 mm. round 1.10. Send for 10 
stones assortment. $10.00 air mailed. Alaska 
Handcrofters, Box 1891C, Fairbanks, Alaska 


WYOMING GEM ROCKS. 10 different pieces, 
$1.00 postpaid. Olive green jade $1.00 slice 
E. Witka, 617 Dewar Drive, Rock Springs, 
Wyoming 


TOOLING DESIGN 


COPPER TOOLING STARTER Kit. Contents: Two 
6” x 8” Copper Sheets, 4 Designs, Maple Tool, 
Instruction Booklet, $1.00 Postpaid. Complete 
Tooling Supply Catalog. 25¢. Free with Kit 
Groundmaster Company, Div. CH, Boulder, 
Colorado 


VIOLINMAKERS 


VIOLINMAKERS. Amateurs, professionals. Fine 
tone European wood, materials, supplies, in- 
structions, patterns. Illustrated catalogue 10c, 
refunded. Premier Violin Supplies, 430 South 
Broadway, Dept. CH, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


WEAVING 


WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS—BROWN STUDIO 
taking over Weaving Classes held at the former 
Universal School of Handicrafts——Myrtle A. 
Brown, instructor—Brown Studio, 203 West 78th 
St., New York City 24, N. Y. 


ENQUIRE ABOUT HANDWEAVING looms, 
yarns, yordage, accessories. Summer instruction 
in heart of Rockies. Aspen Weavers Guild, 


Dept. M., Aspen, Colorado, 


WOODWORKING SUPPLIES 


“ANTIQUES '—Shelves, spice cupboards, wall 
boxes, planters, etc., 32 full size patterns, 
(simply trace and saw ovt), plus “Fast Shellac 
Wox Finishing’ —$1.00. Vosbury's, 556 Conk- 
lin, Binghamton, N. Y 


REAL MAINE KNOTTY PINE. Do those antique 
reproductions or paneling jobs in wood de 
scended from trees that supplied the pioneers. 
Send for bargain price list. Pioneer Pine, 
Box 3, Eliot, Maine. 
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He Was the 
Last Man 
Pfc. Hector A. Cafferata Tix 


USMCR 
Medal of Honor 


I, WAS DURING the Chosin reservoir fighting. 
Avainst F Company's hill position. Reds were at- 
tacking in regimental strength. The last of Private 
Cafferata’s fire team-mates had just become a 
casualty, leaving a gap in the defense line. If the 
enemy could exploit it, they could smash the en- 


tire perimeter. 


Exposing himself to devastating fire. Private 
Caflerata maneuvered along the line. Alone. he 
killed fifteen Chinese. routed the rest. and held till 


reinforcements plugged the hole, 


The Reds hit again. A erenade fell into a gully 
full of wounded. Private Cafferata hurled it back, 
saving the men but suffering severe wounds. lenor- 
ing mtense pain, he still fought on until a snipes 


got him. 


“If we really want to protect ourselves from the 
Commies.” says Private Caflerata, now retired be- 
cause of wounds, “we've got to go all out. And one 
thing all of us at home can do —should do is in- 
vest in our country’s Defense Bonds. Sure. Bonds 
are our personal savings for a rainy day. But 
they re more—they're muscle behind our G.Ls° 


bayonets, too!” 


* * 


Now E Bonds pay $% ! Now. improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% 
interest, compounded semiannually when held te maturity. 
Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning 
—at the new rate for 10 more years. Today, start investing 
in Series E Bonds through the Pavroll Saving- Plan: vou 


can sign up te save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity 


save with L. S. Defense Bonds! 


in cooperation 
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